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«ОЛ INTRODUCTION 


In this volume we present suggestions for simple 
occupation work for young'children. THêugh arranged 
in definite sequences they are easily adjusted to '' In- 
dividual Occupations,” and are more educative used 
in that way. They will, however, be found equally 
&pplicable to the class method which is still in vogue 
in the majority of schools. 

One chief aim has been that of simplicity, since it 
із mos! important to keep all occupation work within 
the‘ïmits of the child's own possibilities of technique 
and his range of natfiral experiences, except for the 
* one step ahead" which leads him onward to new 
powers. 

Each new step should be possible to the child 
without dictation by the teacher, and none of the 

. products should require or be given any finishing 
touches by the fsacher. А 

Та all the occupations taken, one dominant factor 
should be the thought behind the “making” and the 
“doing,” the relation between what is made and the 
life around, the little chats about the things made, 
thêir use and purpose, the frequent play of fancy and 
imagery, and so on, Only in this way can exer- 
cises, so often degenerating into mere pastimes, or 
mechanical processes, become enriched with thought 
and meaning, and so fulfil their purpose in all-round 
development. 
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“Tf you шаш lo reach the brain you must do it through 


the hand, and if you disregard the use of the exes and 
hands in education you are placing the brake оп albmental 


development of the child, 


The command to ‘keep still? in е 


a school is the grealest cruelly you can possibly impose on 
children, for lo make children keep still for any length of 
lime very often produces deformity.” —S1R JOHN COCKBURN. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The little scheme for toymaking is the natural 
œutcome of certain difficulties facing the infants’ 
teacher who lets the spirit of challenge have any 


play. 

(а) The old Object Lesson, now known by its 
truer fame of Observation Lesson, is still apt to 
become too much of 4 lecture by the teacher. 

! (b) In any case, it provides for very little self- 
” activity for the child. 
(c) Much of the “ Kindergarten” material is too 
ў inelastic for the demands made upon it in the long 
and highly elaborated “‘cburses’’ we have evolved. 
Out of these difficulties, the limitations of the 
1 Object Lesson «ind of the materials used in occupa- 
tions, has grown the conception of “making,” as far 
as possible, in some form or other, little models of 
the things around, using in this natural way the 
ordinary material of any kind as required, and draw- 
j ing to the, full upon the child's instinct for construc- 
| tiveness. Just as by drawing and painting the idea 
of a flower studied is most naturally expressed, so by 
paper and cardboard, reel and matchbox, the ideas 
Ы gathering round “ Kitchen,” “Тһе Park,” etc., are 
А most effectively expressed. 
What we see we make, 
- What we make we “see, 
=) A few general points in toymaking as an occupa- 
«tion for infants seem to need discussion, and the 
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2 TOYMAKING 


following are the conclusions to which we agreed at a 
recent staff conference :- 


(А) Kinds of Toy to be madg» |, 
These should be only reproductions of such objects 
as children actually know, or should know, not those 
utterly outside their expetience, which can only be 


dictated by the teacher, and even then only imper- 
fectly imagined and reproduced. 


(B) How far can we leave the Children Alone? ? 


If the object is one quite familiar to them, children 
would be left absolutely alone, except in so far as 
weaker individuals may need help. ` 

If the object desired is a reproduction of one tt is 
desirable to bring before childrén, but one with which 
they are not quite familiar, e.g., a washstand it is 
desirable to show them a toy one or an actual one, if 
small enough (e.g., toast-rack), Z¿, one from an 
ordinary toy shop, not made by the teacher. А made 
toy should never be shown to the children, as to copy 
merely the teacher's toy is as pernigious as to copy 
the teacher's drawing of an object on the blackboard. 

Objects entirely outside the children's experience it 
is better not to attempt at all, as a rule, as they сап 
only be dictated by the teacher. 


(C) How far should Children Select their own 
Material?” 


Though the widest liberty is essential here, the 
degree to Which it is applied must depend to some 
extent upon the method of storage of material. Where 
possible, teachers will naturally arrange their toy- 
making receptacle in an orderly way in boxes or 
trays, eg., one box for matchboxes, опе for sticks, 
etc., one for odd cardboard, a tray of clay, and so 


on. These should be laid out in front of class, оп” ^^ 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 3 
: 


floor, or on table, and then children can easily slip 
out and take what they want. The trays or dress 
boxes can be kept in ag old box or trunk sent to 
еасі? r6om*on its Toymaking Day. 

Children, of course, will often be asked to bring 
theit own, but even here the teacher must always 
have a reserve stock. , 

(D) Supply and Storage of Material. . 
A an toymaking is to make any real headway in our 
*chools on broad lines, some arrangements should be 
made fór effective supply and storage of material. 
Teachers might be allowed to spend a proportion of 
their ‘requisition allowance " at their discretion, and 
educational authorities might ask various manufac- 
turers to send in Various “odds and ends,” eg., 
cuttings, pattern books, samples, etc. 

A long, low cupboard, fixed along one side of the 
class-room (in many rooms there is a waste space by 
the side of the teacher's cupboard), would be of 
jmmense advantage. One end could have glass doors 
for exhibiting toys made, and the remainder would 
have closed doors to store the various materials. 
‘These the children could arrange and manage for 
themselves. 

. (E) Preliminary and Accompanying Chats. 

Toymaking, especially in schools where it takes 
the place of the old «object lesson, should always be 
preceded by a chat leading up to the exercises to be 
worked, and children would be asked to notice certain 
things at home or in street before reproducing them. 
During the exercise, too, the teacher and children 
would be constantly exchanging questions and replies 
as to details in objects made, their use, and so on. 


ў (Е) Free Work. 


<= At least once a month the children should be allowed 
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to make exactly what they like, irrespective of group 
or individual idea. Itis found that this plan followed 
at every lesson leads to arrgsted development. The 
stock of ideas in young children, especially «the 
poorest, soon becomes exhausted, and children will 
be found to be reproducing the same toy again-and 
again, and not even more carefully than before, 
Children can only “express” what has been pre- 
viously impressed in some way or another (not neces- 
sarily by telling), and, unless the stock of impressions, 
is gradually enriched, the expression will be corre- 
spondingly poor. 

Nore,—Dextrine, as used by cobblers, is a useful 
and cheap adhesive., It may be bought from Harris 
& Co., Beech Street, Barbican, Е.С. 3d. lb., or 7 lbs. 
for 15. 8d. 

(G) Simplicity. 

It is necessary to remember that the toys suggested 
are meant to be very simply made. No fine work is 
expected, nor accurate or elaborate measurements. 
These qualities can only be expected in later stages. 


(H) Group Work. ы 

Wherever a group idea is being studied апа ex- 
pressed in toymaking, e.g., the kitchen, it would be 
obviously impossible to let every child make every 
object. If this were done, the groups taken in a 
given term or year would be» very few and the 
interest narrowed. Therefore, if it is a toymaking 
lesson, some children would make tables, some chairs, 
some dréssers, and so on. Other children would 
make cups and saucers, some plates and dishes, and. 
50 on, using clay or plasticine. 


(1) Materials Used. 


As explained in our introductory note, materials 


are chosen according to the objects to be made, or %>> 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 5 


the idea tobe expressed. Nature work will naturally 
be taken in painting drawing, and clay. Wall 
papers will be taken in painting or paper cutting and 
pasting. Stories will be illustrated by free drawing 
or painting, or perhaps by toymaking, €.g., in “Тһе 
Three Bears” some children will make clay basins 
for the porridge and little clay bears, others will 
make tables and chairs from matchboxes or cardboard, 
others will make a paper house, whilst others can 
emake the little trees round the house from twists of 
paper placed in reels or perhaps in clay supports. 
In the country little twigs can be brought to school 
and placed in reels, though it is wise to discourage 
wanton destruction even of tiny twigs. Children 
should be trained tp pick only those which have 
fallen from the trees. 


Corrected Observation in the Handwork Lesson. 


Looking through’ a little volume of ‘‘ reports of 
examiners,” in a recent Higher Froebel Examination 
Report, we found a criticism which we should like 
to place before every teacher in an infants’ school if 
that were possible. It ran as follows :— 


Handwork Lessons. 

“Many of the candidates seemed unable to con- 
ceive of any alternative to the old prescriptive 
dictation® exercise than a teaching period during 
which the children were left entirely to themselves, 
unassisted by either the teacher’s suggestion бг con- 
structive criticism. Too often the entire period 
. passed without the teacher suggesting a single fresh 
idea or putting a fuller meaning into the familiar 
scenes of the child’s environment. She left the child 
exactly as «she found him, and criticisms, if given, 
were usually of the type, ‘That’s very nice, you are 
a clever boy. This is a point which may lead to 
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serious results if young teachers are not aware of its 
unsoundness. We are glad to see this warning. 
For some years now the controversy has raged round 
drawing and other handwork. Shall we dictate at 
every step and so secure a tidy, good, accurate result, 
or shall we leave the child to absolute free expres- 
sion with allits limitations, trudities, and inaccuracies ? 
Obviously both extremes are wrong. The first 
system binds the child to see and do purely as he is 
made to see and do, t.e., work through others' eyes» 
and direction. The second leaves the child at his 
own little level with no constructive lead towards 
better things. It is ¢hought that matters behind ай 
the handwork, as well as observation and memory, 
experience of the thing expressed, and, in these 
aspects, the child needs constant stimulus if he is to 
go far, ic, as far as his best. Watch any group of 
children doing absolutely “free” drawings, perhaps 
at assembly time, Is there any reason why they 
should draw stars looking as large as the house 
below, houses with crooked walls, chairs with im- 
H . 
possible legs, green roseš, and blue Igaves? White 
drawings are, of course, permissible because we are 
using white as our medium just as a black and white 
print is correct, but, if coloured chalks are allowed, 
let them be used correctly or not at ай, 
» 


In Clay Models. ў ° 


Why should rough edges and surfaces be accepted 
from children quite capable of better things if they 
only looked and thought ? Why not ask, “Would, 
you like to drink out of a rough-edged cup like 
that?” ‘Is a teapot smaller than a cup?” “Do 
the rungs of a ladder ever stick out from,the sides р” 
“Would a carpenter make a ladder like that р” Ex- 


pression work to be valuable must be the expression" "^ 
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of the best and most the child knows of the thing or 
idea expressed done in his best way, though we do 
not wish to see him hampered by technical difficulties 
beyend hisepowers. M 

Children, and teachers too, must learn to bring 
thought and challenge to what they are doing, and 
not accept as final what із not even the best at that 
stage. 

We have ventured to explain the principles lying 
«behind the scheme somewhat fully, as “ Toymaking,’’ 
which should be most carefully thought out in a 
definitely progressive sequence, may otherwise too 
easily degenerate into a mere pastime or a drill lesson, 
in whith a few common objects are produced over 
and over again, and children make no advance either 
in intelligence or constructive skill, 
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Rhyme.—Tune : “ Simple Simon." 
In the basket throw our paper, 
Not upon the floor. 
Do not let our dirty paper ju ate 
Spoil our nice clean floor. 
In the park, or in the playground, 
Walking through the town, 
If you've orange peel or paper, 
Do not throw it down. ? 
2. Objects —DUSTPAN AND BRUSH., 2 


Occupations—Drawing. Dustpan and Brush. 
Paper work, Little brooms made 
of (a) Firewood and paper, or 
„ (0) Sticks and ravelling. 
Songs or Games.— > 
(a) Tune : “Clap, clap altogether." 
“Sweep, sweep altogether.” 
(0) “This is the way we sweep the floor 
----бо early in the morning.” 
(c) Tune : “ When I was a lady.” 


When I went a sweeping—a sweeping—a sweeping, 
When 1 went a sweeping, a sweeping went I. 
"Twas this way and that way, 

And this way and that way, 

When I went a sweeping, a sweeping went I, 


з. Objects —Duster. Pail. Sponge. > | 
Occupations.— Clay: Pail ‘and Sponge (holes 
punched in sponge with sticks). 
Drawing. Duster, Pail, Sponge. 
Paper. Duster, 


а 


Games or Songs.— ° Е 
т. When I went a dusting (as above) 
” „ washing ,, ЭЭГ 


” 
2. "Dust, dust altogether ,, |, - 
"Nash: wash 7222 MS Бы 


+ OBSERVATION LESSONS II 


3. This is the way we dust our room— 
This is the way we shake our duster, 
So early in the morging, 

е с € 


Group E.—TABLES, CHAIRS, CUPBOARDS. 
1. Objecis,—TABLES, of varying sizes, shapes, 


. colours, 


Occupations,—Drawing. Stick-laying. 

Paper work.—Children could perhaps tear a paper 
“table-top, and stick in four sticks as legs; and they 
could fold a tablecloth from paper. 

Rhymes.—(a) “This is the way we sit at the table, 

Е So carly in the morning.” 

(б) ‘‘ When we're sitting at the table, 

Sit as still as we are able, 
When we've done then mother will say, 
‘Now, my dears, you can run to play,’” 

2. Objects CHAIRS and STOOLS, of varying 
sizes, shapes, colours. 

Occupations.—Drawing. Stick-laying. Gift III, 

Paper work.*-Vold into long forms. 

Rhymes.—'' Old chairs to mend,” . 

“í Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you 
been? ” 

Story.—"Fidgetty Phil,” from the “ Struwelpeter." 
(Cheap edition, No. 68 of Stead's' Penny Books for 
the Bairns, “ Shock-headed Peter.”) 

3. Object.—Cupboard. 

Occupations.—Drawing of cupboard and of things 
ір cupboard. 7 

Rhyme,—‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 

board.” 


буойр F.—DOORS, WINDOWS, 


e = I. Object—Door. 


с 
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Occupations. — DRAWING, STICK-LAYING. 
Class-room and cupboard doors, Mother’s front door, 
knocker, etc. “аш. 

Rhyme.—Tune: “ Humpty Dumpty."» е ® 

Quietly, quietly open the door, 
Softly, softly shut it again. 

Hold it open for mother to pass, ' 
Softly, softly shut it again. 


Song or Game :* К 
(a) This is the way we open the door. 
(b) This is the way we shut the door. ^ 
(c) This is the way we sweep the step, 
so early іп the morning. 8 


2. Object WINDOWS. 

Occupations, — DRAWING, STICK-LAYING. 
Windows, large and small, with two or four panes, 
raindrops, etc. Ladder with man going up to clean 
windows. Window-boxes or pots with flowers. 

Paper work.— Chains of paper and reeds, or beads 
and reeds, for curtain. Blinds (roll paper on stick 
and unroll). ° Ф 

Clay work.—Window-sill with crumbs for birdies. 

Rhyÿmes.—1. Windows open night and day 

Help to keep the doctor away. 
Windows clean let in the light, o 
Help to keep us glad and bright. 


Songs.—t. Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
2. Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day. 
Babies want to go and play, , 
Do, dear raindrops, go away. à 
3. This is the way we clean the windows 
so early in tbe morning. 


4. When passing a window don't peep їп, _ 


so early in the morning. 
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Group G—PICTURES IN CLASSROOM. 


1. Object.—Picture. š 
@ccupations—Dyawing, Stick-laying. Апу one 
picture in school, or the sets of pictures on one par- 
ticular wall, showing the picture cord, пай, etc. 
Rhymes and Songs.—Any songs or rhymes sug- 
gested by pictures. š 
2. Object.—Long Arm for taking down pictures. 
*  Occupation—Drawing. 
Group H. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF STORIES, 
4 RHYMES, SONGS, etc, (using any 
occupation suitable). 
2 Group 1—NATURE WORK. 


Object.—Flowers, leaves, seeds, etc., according to 
those in season and found in school or brought from 


home. * 
Occupations, —Drawing, clay. 


‘€ 
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Course for the “ Fives."—Grade II. 


Group A.—DOLLS.—DOLLY'S HOUSE. 
N.B.—The doll's house sefies of lessons is taken 


more fully and thoroughly in Grade III., the complete * 


house being furnished and theory taken more fully. 
In Grade 11. the work is simpler, though little doll's 
houses made out of orange boxes can be kept;in the 
class-room, and furnished in a simple way. 


1. Object —DOLLS. 
Occupations. 

(а) Dolls made from fraying material or coloured 
paper. 

(0) Drawing or Brushwork.—Dolls of various 
sizes and dress. 

2. Object Group.—DOLLY'S KITCHEN. 

е Occupations, 

. (a) Table made from cardboard апа. sticks, or a 
match-box on a reel. 

(6) Tablecloth made from fraying or cut out and 
folded in paper. 

(c) Flower-pot and Flower, —Drawing, painting, 
or stick-laying. 

(а) Chairs —Made from рова or match-boxes 
and sticks, and folded from concert tickets or paper. 

(e) Cups, Saucers, Plates,—Clay work, drawing, 
or Pe. 

e Saucepans.—Madefrompill-boxesend matches. 

(2) Frying-pan.—Pill-box cover and a match. 

(h) Mat. des of ші work. 


fn 
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(i) Curtain for Windows.—Made from reeds and 
beads. 1 

N.B.—These various"objects need not, of course, 
be taken one by one by the whole class. They are 
best done in group lessons, some children doing one 
thing and some another, and children should be en- 
couraged as far as possible to find out their own way 
of making things. * ° 

Rhymes.—Let children think out rhymes and little 


2 songs appropriate to the various objects, or to the 


kitchen as a whole, e.g.:—1, “ Little Polly Flinders.” 
2, “Old Chairs to Mend.” 3, “ Pease Pudding Hot.” 
4, “Jack Sprat could Eat no Fat.” 5, “ Polly put 
the Kettle on.” 6, “Old Mother Hubbard." 


Story.—“ Cinderella." * 


з. Object Grouj.—DOLLY'S BEDROOM. 
Occupations. 4 

(a) Bed made from matchboxes ог cardboard 
boxes, four stjcks for legs. TT 

(b) Baby's Cradle (an important point).—Either 

a small box or a mantle box cut in half looks like a 
cradle. |. 

„ (c) Bedding.—Cut from paper ог done in ravelling. 
Pillows gade from ravelling and paper. 

(d) WAashstand “made from cardboard or boxes. 
Ware (basin, etc. and soap) done in clay, also in 
drawing or painting. 

(e) Towels done in ravelling or paper. 
` (f) Chest of Drawers from matchboxes stuck 
together ; boot buttons for handles. 
(г) Chairs and Table as before. 
(h) Curtain for Window made from beads and 
reeds, or beads only. 
° е 
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Rhymes.—Let children think out appropriate 
ү songs, etc., and sing them—e.g. :— 
“ Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John, 
Went to bed with one shoe on. 
One shoe off and one shoe on, 
Diddle, did їе, dumpling, my son John.” 


» Ф 


2. “Twinkle, twinkle, ligtle star.” 

3. “Baa, baa, black sheep” (for things, clothes, 
etc., made of wool). 

4. “ Goosey, goosey gander.” , 

5. “Little baby, lay your head.” 

©. “Past 8 o'clock, and it’s bedtime for Dolly." 


Group B.—WHAT MOTHER DOES. 


(a) Washing our Clothes. 

1. Tubs, Copper, Lid, Stick, Soap. Clay work. 

2. Stool, Clothes - horse, Mangle. Simple toys 
made from 'cardboard and sticks. 

34 Washing-board. Drawing. 
. 4. Line and clothes hanging. Drawing and Paint- 
ing. 

Paper work. Garments cut out from paper, €g., 
pinafores, stockings, etc. 

(5) Ironing our clothes. 

Paper-folding. Fold little handkerchiefs, towels, 
etc. 

Drawing or Painting. Iron and stand, 

(c) Cleaning our Houses, 

1, Pail end Broom. Drawing or Painting, Toy 
brooms of sticks and wool, or paper, etc. 

2. Soap. Clay work. 

3. House, flannel, duster. Papér-folding. . 

Appropriate Songs and Rhymes:— , 

1. “ Гуе come to see poor Jenny Jones. 

Jenny Jones is washing—ironing,”’ etc. 
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| 2. “1 went to see a friend one day.” 
3. "Sing a song of sixpence." 
4. “When І was а mojher,” 
.. “ 
| 2 GROUP C.—ANIMALS AT HOME. 
| nm . т. Cat. Drawing and Painting—or Paper cutting. 
: Cat's meat, skewer. Clay work. 
| Cat's meat barrow, Simple toys of cardboard, 
| matchboxes, etc. 
| Saucer for Milk. Clay work. 
2. Dog. Drawing or Painting. Paper cutting. 
Kennel. Drawing or cardboard toy. 
Ж Bones. Clay. 
Ч Collar. Drawing. 
| z Appropriate Songs and Rhymes :— . 
"Ы 1. Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been ? 
| 2. Diddle, diddle, dumpty, the cat ran up the 
ў plum tree, 


3. Ding, dong, bell. : 
4. I love little pussy, her coat is $0 warm, 
5. Old Мо ег Hubbard. 
б. Hark, hark! The dogs do bark. | 
7. Farmer wants a dog. 
_ Story.—Stories of Dogs. Three little Kittens. 


е . 
GROUP D.—THE STREET. 

In our own school we take each verse of a favourite 
original recitation, “ How we go along,” for a group 
lesson. 

* Introductory Verse :— 
Some children once were talking 
E^ One nice, fine, sunny day 
Of how they'd like to go along, 
Ф 1f they could have their way. 
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Verse 1.-- “Га like to have a carriage,” 
Said lazy little То. 
“А driver anda fine, big horse, 
And a whip to make him go.” 
Verse 2.--“ And I should like a carriage," 
Said gentle little Flo, 
* But I would never whip my horse, 
Not even if he's slow." 

Occupation —Toymaking.—Little carts made of 
bits of cardboard, matchboxes, etc. Wheels of card- 
board, cut into discs, and fastened through cárt with 
pins, hairpins, etc. Shafts of cardboard or strips of 
matchbox. Ч 

Driver ама horses.—Cut out of paper. 

. Whip.—Wind wool round and round a piece of 
firewood, and let long end hang out. 
Verse 3.— “Td have a nice, fine horse, I would,” 
Said one whose name was Jack, 
“But I wouldn't have a carriage, 
I'd ride upon his back,” 
Occupations.—" Jack" and “ Horse" cut out in 
paper, or dráwn or painted. 
Verse 4. — “Та like a little mailcart,” 
Said little baby Poll, 
“My little legs do ache so, 
They sometimes make me fail." 

Occupations.—Mailcart made ih simple toys, card- 
board or matchboxes. “Baby Poll" made in clay, 
and put in mailcart. 


> 


Rhymes, Songs, etc.—Let children suggest ар-. 


propriate little songs, e.g. :— 
. “If I had a donkey." 
2. “Ride a cock horse." > 
3. "Bell-horses! Bell-horses !” 
4. “Yankee Doodle went to town.” 
. 
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Verse 5.-“А bicycle for ше,” said Tom, 
* To go along the ground. 
I'd go a mile a minute, 


4“ “Td make the wheels go round." 


Toymaking.— Bicycle and Tom cut from card- 
board or paper, or painted or drawn. 


Verse 6.—“ Га have the best of all," said Dick, 
“Not one would go so far. 9 
Га go along just like the wind, 
x [n a fine big motor-car.” 

Toymaking.— Let children make their own 
motor-car in their own way from matchboxes, card- 
board, etc. a 
Verse 7---“ None of your motor-cars for me,” 

Said daring Johnny Dare. 
“Wait till you see my airship fine 
A-flying through the air!” 
Toymaking.—As with motor-car. 
Last Verse.—" Ha! ha! my friends," said Sam the 
5 ise. 7 
* It's very well to talk. е 
But you haven't got the money, 
And so you'll have to«walk І” 

Drawing, Painting, or Paper cutting.—A row of 

children Walking alqng. 


PEOPLE WE SEE IN THE STREET, 

т. The Postman.—Occupations: Paper-Folding. 
Letter, envelope. Postman's bag. Drawing.— 
Envelopes of various sizes and shapes. Drawing 
and Painting.—Pillar-box. Postman's*hat or cart 
with G.P.O« С.Е. Stripes on coat. 

2. Policeman.—Drawing or Paifiting.—Helmet, 
cuffs, Letters and stripes on coat. 
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3. Fireman.— Drawing or Painting.—Engine, 
Fireman’s helmet, ladder, hose (London children, 
print L.C.C. on fire station)» 

4. Dushnan.—Clay work.—Dustpails? and ідз, 
Drawing or Painting—Dustbin, cart, ladder; Toy- 
making.—Bins from mantle boxes. 

5. Coalman.—Cart.—Clay work,—Large and 
small lumps of coal. Drawing.—Cart with sacks in. 
Trolly. Zoymaking.—Barrow or cart made from 
cardboard, etc. 


THE SHOPS. 
т. Object Group.—The Baker's Shop. ` 
Occupations.—Toymaking: Baker's cart. Scales. 
Paper work: Paper bags. Baker's cap. Clay Model- 
ling: Loaves, rolls, ‘‘make-weights.” Buns, biscuits, 
cakes. Drawing or Painting: Rows of biscuit tins 
+ оп shelves. Rows of loavés. Rhymes and Songs: 
“Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake." “Little Jack Horner." 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence.” “Little Tommy Tucker.” 
“The Muffin Man." 4 
ә 2. Object Group—Butcher's Shop. 
Occupations.—Toymaking : Butcher's cart. Scales. 
Clay work: Block and chopper. Hooks. Paper 
work: Blue apron. 
Rhymes and Songs: “ Jack Sprat could ea$ no fat.’ 
“To market, to market to Buy a fat pig.” 
“ White sand and grey sand.” 
3. Object Group.—Fish Shop. 
Occupations —Toymaking: Fish Shop. Scales. 


Drawing: Various fish. Clay work : Potatoes, chips, ` 


plate. 4 
4. Object Group.—Grocer's Shep. 


Occupation. Toymaking: Scales, boxes for 
sweets, etc. Clay work: Sweets, biscuits, jars, pots, 
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etc. Drawing: Tins of various shapes and sizes. 
Tea canisters. Paper work: Bags for sugar, tea, etc. 
Rhymes.—Hand Spandy, Jack's a dandy, 
c « ^ Loved plum cake and sugar candy. 
! ` Bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
| < . Out he came with a hop, hop, hop. 
f- s. Object Group.—Greengrocer's Shop. 
| Occupations—Toymaking: Front of shop. Stall 
ў in street. Painting and Drawing and Clay work.— 
| Fruit and vegetables according to season. AÆhymes: 
* Rosy. apple, a lemon and a pear." 


| ү . THE PAVEMENT AND ROAD. 
і Special lesson.—Care of road and pavement, by 
| everyone, even children. It is “our” pavement, 
| “our” street, and ай must help to take care of it. 

Occupations.—Toymaking: Basket to hold waste 
d paper, banana skins, orange peel, etc. Brushes to 
г sweep roads and pavements, 

Drawing.— ў , 

(a). Child helping lame or blind child along. 

(0). Lamps, gas or electric. ) 

(с). Crossing-sweeper with broom. 

Clay work.— Stand” in middle of road, where we 
wait whilst horses go by. 
! GroupÆ.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF RHYMES, 

: SONGS, ETC. A 

Group F.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF STORIES. 


. 46 ` Group G.—NATURE WORK. 
Z « According to Season. 
(a). Flowers, Leaves, etc. 


days.—(TKese will be worked out in any suitab 
occupation.) 
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(6). Snowy days, wet days, sunny «days, windy % 


> 
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Scheme for Grade III.—(“Sixes "). 


GROUP A.—GOING BY TRAIN, 


Toymaking :— 

1. Train.—Made from matchboxes pinned together, 
twist of paper or end of cardboard pointer stood up 
at end for engine ; steam, cotton wool or white paper ; 
wheels, cut from cardboard and pinned on, 

2. Engines made similarly. 

3. Signal.— Cut from cardboard—red and green 
signals Coloured in. 

4. Tunnel.—Long pieces of cardboard with paper 
folded over from side to side, like an awning to a 
cart, or a mantle box cam be cut down in half. 

5. Weighing Machine.—Simply made from match- 
boxes or cardboard—e.g., one box lying down, two 
standing up behind it—or cut from cardboard boxes. 

6, Seats.—Made from cardboard fo'ded, or sticks 
and small balls of clay (like the old pea work). 

7. Bookstall.—Cut from cardboard. Ticket Office, 
— Cut from cardboard. Luggage Trolly.—Cut from 
cardboard. 


2 


Paper Work :— 2 : 
I. Books and Papers оп Bookstall—Foldéd from 
paper. 


2. Tickets.— Cut out from paper or cardboard, 
little holes or “snip” made where ‘‘ clipped." 2 
3. Luggage Labels,—Cut out different shapes 

adhesive and tie-labels. * 


Drawing and Colour Work:— 


1. Guard's Flag, drawn and coloured, 
22 
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2. Clock, drawn and coloured. 

3. Names of known places printed as on bills and * 
tickets. 

4, Initials of railway company if known—«.g., 
N.L.R. (Nôrth London Railway). ® 

5. Initials for Trunks.—This would make a good 
phonic exercise for children. c.f. Mary Jones is going 
away. What will be the letters painted on her box? 
and so on. 

б. Names on doors of special rooms, etc., €g., 
porters, cloak room, etc. 

Songs, etc.:— 

“We will make a railway train.” ‘‘ Here goes 
the train to London Town." “ Тһе Railway Train." 


GROUP B.—GOING TO THE PARK. 
GOING ALONG. 

Paper Work and Clay Modelling.—Model little 
cakes, biscuits, slices of bread-and-butter. Tie up in 
little paper packets—taking our dinner. 

Drawing.—Draw row of children going along, big 
ones taking little ones. Draw the bottle of water 
taken (as often seen in East End streets on holidays). 

Toymaking.—Basket of waste paper in park— 
made out of mantle-box with lid, or cut out of paper 
or cardboard. ? 

WHAT WE SEE IN THE PARK. 

I. Trees, flowers, ‘etc. 

Toymaking.—Little trees made out of twisted 
coils of paper wound round little sticks, or simply 
round in a twist, and stood up in reels, or planted in 
little dabs of clay for earth. Green paper for sum- 
mer, brown or red and yellow for autumn. 

Garden Beds.—Clay moulded in flat cakes, round 
oval, triangular, etc., and little paper stems and 
flowers standing up in them. 
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2. Bandstand. 

Te oymaking.—Large round slab of clay, sticks 
standing up in regular order all round at edge, top 
made o cardboard, with hóles through which the 
sticks are placed, steps of paper or cardboard. Bands- 
men of clay standing round. 

Pafer Work. lines of stave 
drawn in drawing lesson, children sing tunes from 
them. Make these in separate lesson, as they would 
be too large to go in model bandstand. 

Printing Lesson.— God Save our Gracious ; King.” 

Clay Work.—Baton to beat time. 

3. Seats.—Made of match-boxes or cardboard— 
e.s., one box placed upright behind another lying 
flat, or cardboard seat with four or six legs of sticks 
and '' Баск” of cardboard. Or sticks and little pellets 
of clay used as in the old pea work. 

4. Shelter.— Made of cardboard, and little clay 
““ children ” standing or sitting. 

5. The Lake, Boats, Ducks, Swans, etc.—A large 
piece of cardboard, cut round or oval, and covered 
with silver paper. Boats of paper, paper boatmen 
and sticks for oars. In the pea season our children 
have brought up little boats made from pea-shells 
spread open and tiny sticks placed across for seats, 
Ducks and swans of clay. Island of trees, perhaps— 
clay island and trees of reeds and paper. , 

Railings.—Drawing lesson, or may be made by 
cutting two long narrow strips of cardboard, boring 
holes in each at equal distances, and placing sticks 
through both so ás to point a little outside at top. 


WHAT WE DO IN THE PARK. 


1. Swings. — Made from cardboard or sides of 
match-boxes. “ Ropes ” made of cotton and little 
paper or cardboard “seats ” let in. 
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2, See Saw.—Reel for middle, strip of cardboard 
stuck on, and little paper children sitting at each end. 

3. Cricket.—Clay work ball, bat, stumps. 

4 Football.—Clay work ball, 

PS Ring-a-Ring-a-Roses,"— Paper work. Fold 
into about a dozen folds a long strip of paper, cut 
through into shape of little girl. Open out the “row ” 
of girls, pin or stick together and it will stand up. 

6. Sandbed. Draw pail, spade, castle, etc. 

7. Big Gates and Park-keeper's House.—Drawing. 

Songs, etc. : “Mulberry Bush,” “ Ring-a-Ring-a- 
Roses,” etc, 


GROUP C.—CARE OF FOODS 


Care in Eating Food, 

1. Tablecloth.—Cut out and folded in Paper, or 
fringed out in ravelling. 

2, Knives, Forks, Spoons.—Done in clay, or cut 
out in paper or cardboard. ; 
3. Plates, Dishes.—Clay work,—Let children lay 

them properly in order as on table, 

4. “ Feeders ” for Baby and Small Children. Table 
Napkins for Father and Mother and Older Children, 
—Cut out and folded in paper. . 

Care in Serving our Food, ze, Sharing. 

Table Spoons, Carving Knives and Forks, etc.— 
Clay.—Impress duty 6f using Separate spoons, etc,, 


not using our own to serve others with, 


Care in Storing our Food. 

1. Safe,—Toymaking.—Safe made from paper or 
cardboard, boring holes in sides for air to go through, 
and door with little fastening. 

2. Cupboards.—Pantry or Larder Shelves,—Paper 
work,—Cut out lengths of white or clean Paper to 
lay along shelves, also іп safe. , Я 
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3. Bread Pan.—Clay work with lid, 

4. Cheese Dish.—Clay work with lid. 

5. Saucepan and Clean Cans and Jugs for Boiling 
and Storing Milk.—Clay or paper or cardboasd.o 

6. Tinned Food.— Drawing Lesson.— Draw tin 
opened and contents taken out at once and placed on 
dish—a necessary lesson. Show danger of tinned 
goods, 

7. Cake and Knife.—Clay model a cake and knife 
on dish to impress lesson that cakes must not be 
picked. 

8. Jam Dish and Spoon.—As above. 

SONGS, RHYMES, Etc. 
. Little Tommy Tucker singing for his supper. 
. Jack Sprat could eat no fat. 
. Three Blind Mice (carving knife). 
. I must not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat, 
For many little children poor 
' Would think it quite a treat. 
"Add verse: 
And little children must not'say 
45 My crusts I cannot eat,” 
For crusts are good for little teeth 
'To make them strong and sweet. 
Printing, Drawing or Colouring. 

I. Waste not, want not. ә 

2. Danger of Too Many Sweets.—Draw c.f. 1 sweet 
for each day of week, 2 for Sundays—e.g., І . Mon- 
day, 1 . Tuesday, 1 . Wednesday, і . Thursday, 
I . Friday, т. Saturday, 2 . . Sunday. М 

GROUP D.—A HOSPITAL WARD. 
This makes a most interesting set of exercises, 


especially to town children, who are usually more 
familiar with hospitals than country children, 
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1. Beds, made of matchboxes, one level, one up- 
right at back, sticks for legs. Bedclothes, cut from 
paper, or done in rayelling ; bright red paper quilts. 
Babi£s or children in bed, made from clay or paper. 

2, Cupboards, made from matchboxes standing up, 
little shelves and door. 

3. Tables in middle, made from cardboard or parts 
of matchboxes, and reels er sticks for legs. Flower- 
pots and saucers made from clay. Flowers of paper. 
Basin and jug, made from clay. 

4. Screens, folded in paper or cardboard, and per- 
haps coloured, or scraps stuck on. 

5. Mats, made from paper or ravelling, or woven, 
if weaving is taken. 

6, Pictures, cut out and pasted on brown paper for 
frames. 

7. Name cards, to place over beds, cut out in paper 
or cardboard, and various names written on, This” 
could form a separate drawing or painting lesson, 

8. Nurses. Cut out of tissue paper, blue frocks, 
white aprons and caps, Heads made from little balls 
of paper, larger sheet put over, tied round neck, and 
hanging down from clothes. Doctors, fathers and 
mothers, as nurses, 


GROUP E.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF RHYMES, 
SONGS, Etc. 


GROUP F.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF STORIES. 


GROUP G.—NATURE WORK ACCORDING 
TO SEASON, ` 


(8) Flowers, leaves, etc. 

(b) Snowy days, e.g., draw or paint snow picture, 
model snow man or hut in clay, also snowballs. 

(с) Wet days, e.g., picture of rainy days, Draw 
or make umbrella, and make toy clothes-horse with * 


“ wet clothes drying. 


€ 
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(4) Windy days. Draw picture. Toymaking and 
paper work : Kite, clothes on line, weathercock. 

(e) Sunny days. Draw picture. Toymaking or 
paper work: Children sitting under trze for Shade. 
Parasol, fan. 

* (f) Spring. Draw spring flowers. Wind and 
showers as above. Е 

£) Sumnier. Haymaking. Grass cut in paper or f 
drawn or painted. Toymaking: Hay cart, forks, etc. 
Hay rick drawn. 

(4) Autumn. Fruits painted or drawn or modelled. 1 
Harvesting scythes, cart, etc., made. Barn drawn. f 

(i) Winter. Christmas, Decorations for school— 
paper chains, lanterns, etc. Simple home-made toys 
for Christmas tree. Christmas cards painted or 
drawn. 

„ Songs and Rhymes for Above: 

' Seasons: "Shall we show you how the farmer ? " 
“ Oats and beans and barley.” 
“Неге we come up the green grass.” 
“ See the farmer in the figld.” 


ыса а 


H.—DOLL'S HOUSE.—OUR HOME. 
THE HOUSE. 


House. Toymaking. House made from cardboard 
box or pieces, or done in draving or painting. 

Bricks. Drawnon house made, or special drawing 
or painting lesson on bricklaying. Gift IV. might bé 
used as a collective lesson on table or floor, showing „ 
how bricks are laid. 

Doorstep and Pavement, Little drawing or Gift ГУ, ам 
lesson, with talk on importance of “ keeping our own n 
doorstep clean.” 5 

+ Door, Special drawing lesson may be given, with ,- 


ЭЭ) 
chats on keyhole, bolts, handle, knocker, letter-box. ^^ ` | 
. “ 
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Windows. Special drawing or painting lesson, or 
one in measuring. Repeat rhyme:— 


© e "Windows oper hight and day 
elp бо keep the doctor away.” 


Mats. , Weaving lesson (where taken). Ravelling 
or paper cutting. 

Umbrellas, stand, Toymaking, Stand made from 
boxes or cardboard, 

Umbrellas. Toymaking. Stick round discs of 
cardboard or paper with bent pin for handle. 

Appropriate Songs and Rhymes :— 

“This is the way we sweep the doorstep,” etc. 

“When I was a mother—a servant,” etc, 

“ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall.” (Wall.) 

“The Sweep.” 

“І went to see a friend one day." 


KITCHEN. 


Wall-paper. Let children paint on drawing paper, 
the best sheets being pinned or stuck on wall of 
kitchen in doll'shouse. Flat wash or a simple pattern. 

Grate, Cardboard lid, oblong, Cut out bars in 
front, Strips of cardboard.at sides and across for 
mantelpiece. Red tissue paper laid in'grate to 
represent fire, or red and black strips of paper. 

Poker modelled in élay. ? 

Fire-guard, fender, Small, plain fender can be 
modelled in clay, and sticks could be inserted in 
clay to form the bars of grate. Top could be made 
either of clay or strip of cardboard, tHe sticks 
piercing through. Another way is to make the bot- 
tom of clay or cardboard, and stand pins along in 
row, then twist a thread of cotton or wool round the 
tops of pins from one to the other, 

Sweep's broom made from sticks and black wool. 
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Saucepans made from pill boxes, with stick for 
handle. ) 

rying-pan, lid of pillsbox, with stick for handle. 

Kettle. Drawn or painted, or modelled in clay. 

Chairs and table, made, as before, from cardboard, 
or box-lids, and sticks for legs. 

Dresser. Cardboard box stood on long edge, and 
14 stuck on it upright at the back. Strips of card- 
board cut and placed in back for shelves. Plates 
cut from paper or cardboard and stuck on back of 
shelves. е 

Cups and saucers can be modelled in clay, 

Pasteboard and roller—moulded in clay. 

Lessons given in laying table, washing, washing- 
up, etc. “ 

Appropriate Songs and Rhymes :— 

. “Polly put the kettle оп.” 

. “Dickory, dickoty, dock.” 

. “Simple Simon.” 

. “Little Polly Flinders.” 

. “Old Mother Hubbard.” > 

. * Jack Sprat could eat no fat.’ 

. “Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home.” 


` Qui rt Mou 


OUR SCULLERY AND BACK YARD, 
WASHING DAY. > 


Walls. Painting. Flat wash, the best fastened 
to dolls’ house scullery if in school. 

біне, Model sink in clay—showing waste hole 
with ета holes. Give explanation. What may 
and may not be thrown down the sink, how cleaned, 
and so on. 

Soap Dish. Model in clay; the lower part, and 
the upper showing draining holes. Soap also modelled 
inclay. Explain how to use up the small pieces. 

) 
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Copper, ‘lid, and stick. These are best modelled 
in clay. * 

Washtub and board. -Modelled in clay. 

Wringe Toymaking. Side pieces of cardboard, 
with two mantle-boxes for rollers—bent or straight 
sticks for handle. 

Blue-bag.—Ravelling lesson, ravelling blue threads, 
then placed in bags made of the blue bunting and 
tied round. Explain its uses. 

Clothes-drying—paper work. Various garments— 
socks, handkerchiefs, etc.—cut in paper, and placed 
ovet line. Я 

Line and posts. Toymaking. Posts of clay, 
cardboard or mantle-boxes, and line stretched across, 
and the ‘‘ garments,” etc., folded over it. 

Pegs—modelled in clay., : 

Folding clothes. Paper work. Cut and ЮМ gar- 
ments, handkerchiefs, towels, etc. 

Iron and stand. Model in сіау,,ог it may be cut 
from black cardboard. 

Clothes-horse. Toymaking, made in cardboard, or 
with clay uprights and sticks across. Drawing lesson 
may be preferred. « 

Dustbin or pail and lid. Model in clay and 
emphasise importance of lid, the danger of playing” 
with the dustpail, and the wickedness of waste—e,¢., 
crusts, so eften thrown on the dust-heap. 

Sieve and cinders. A drawing lesson may be 
given, or, if coarse canvas is procurable, a toy sieve 
can be made with a wide ring of cardboard, and the 
canvas stretched across it. 

+ Flower-pots on window sills. Model in clay. 


Appropriate Songs and Rhymes :— 


1, “ Jack and Jill.” 
2. “ Ding, dong, bell.” 
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3. “Jenny Jones,” 

4. “1 went to see my friend one day," - 

5. “Waste not, want not." 
“ Busy bees hum, ; S sore 
Not one minute, not one crumb,” 

6. Guessing game : 

As I lay and rolled in the playground, 
Teacher came out and saw me ; 

She shook her head and looked quite sad 
At all the children round me ; 

For though there's a nice little house for me, 
No one would take me home, you see. 

(Paper, orange peel, etc.) 


OUR PARLOUR. 

Wall Paper. As before. 

Tables, chairs, stools.—Toymaking. Cardboard with 
Sticks as before. Various shapes сап be made—e.g., 
oval and round, square or oblong tables, ordinary 
and arm chairs, tHree and four legged stools—round 
and square. A “ flap table” may be made by taking 
a matchbox ‘‘ case” and cutting away the bottom ; 
the top and sides form a table with two flaps, and 
sticks can be stuck on with “Gloy” or pushed through 
holes. 

Sofa,—Toymaking. Long, narrow cardboard box, 
turned upside down ; fasten another piece at the end, 
and another for “back,” curved or straight, 

Cushions, done іп ravelling. . 

Mats. Woven in straw, or “list,” from flannel, 
if weaving is taken ; or cardboard can be cut out, and 
covered with paper designs. 

Ornaments. Various, modelled in clay. 

Pictures, cut out in paper, pasted on brown paper, 
and string or wool fastened in for ‘‘ cord," 

Piano.—Toymaking. Cardboard or matchboxes 
and lids. Stand one lid on end for bottom of piano, 
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lay a box level on it, with white strips of paper laid 
along for “keys,” and another lid standing up will 
make the top. ЕС 
Pedals, eut out in cardboard, and fastened in. 
Stool, as above. к 
Music books—paper work and drawing. Let 
children make little books of white or brown paper, 
sew them together, draw rows of “five lines” for 
stave, and so on. Sing little songs from them. 
Bookshelves and books. Cardboard shelves, and 
tiny books folded in paper. , 
Fireplace, etc., as previously described, 
Waste-paper basket. This is not easily made 
unless basket-weaving is taken, but the importance 
of a waste-paper basket in every room should’ be 
emphasised, and its use and abuse. 
It could be drawn, or made.in paper ; or take 
round disc of cardboard, bore holes round edge, stand 
in sticks, and plait paper round and round. 


OUR ВЕРКООМ, 

Walls, painting, or paper-cutting. Simple design 
painted—e,2., green leaves, or easy flower, and the 
best used for wall—or a flat wash, covered with 
small pictures cut out from coloured catalogues, etc. 

Mats. Weaving, if (акей. + Каћа or wool, 

Paper work. Paper or cardboard mats cut’ out 
and edged round. ¢ 

Windows. Drawing or painting. Window and 
frame and curtains—drawn as if open. 

Rhyme (Let children repeat) : ° 

“Windows open night and day + 

Help to keep the doctor away. 
Windows open day and night 
Keep.the children well and bright. 
If windows were open all the time, 
We need not sing this little rhyme." 
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Moon, stars, lamps (what we see through the 


windows). 5 
Painting and drawing. *Moon and stars. Lamps 
in a row, » вае 
Rhyme: x 


“ Early to bed and'early to rise 
Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise." 
Proverb : 
“The early bird catches the worm." 
(What about the early worm ?) 
Recitation : 5 
“The Lamplighter” (R. L. Stevenson). 

Bed, bed clothes, etc. Toymaking. Bedsteads 
of matchboxes with sticks for legs, one matchbox, or 
a second one may be stood up at the back. Cot for 
. baby. қ 

Sheets, quilt, etc? Paper work. Fold and cut in 
paper—or 

Ravelling—white for sheets, and coloured for quilt. 

Pillows—made from ravelling or calico, and filled 
with torn paper or ravelling threads. 

Children in bed. Clay modelling Ф paper cutting. 

Screen (to keep draught off). Fold in paper or 
cardboard, designs drawn, or scraps or patterns stuck 
on. ү 
Washstand. Toymaking. Lid of box, or box 
itself with front side cut away makes the top, legs of 
sticks. 

Bath, basin, jug, soap-dish, etc. Clay modelling. 

«Towel horse and towels. Toymaking. Sides of 
clay, with sticks fastened across from one to the other. 
Or it could be cut in cardboard, the side pieces being 
stuck in little lumps of clay, and strips of cardboard 
stuck across. N 

Towels—cut in paper, or done in white ravelling. 

Splasher. Painting, Children could each paint a. 
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suitable design for a splashe on paper of ‘suitable 
shape—e.g., they might paint the rain falling on the 
grass, or children bathing, or baby in the bath, etc., 
ora pretty flower design. 


Rhyme (let children repeat) : 

“ТЕ you want to be healthy, 4, 
Within and without, 
Use plenty of water 
Within and Without.” 

Table and chair. Toymaking as in previous exer- 
cises, 

Drawers.  Toymaking. Matchboxes stuck .to- 
gether, handles made from boot-buttons, or pins bent 
inside the “ drawers.” r , 

Looking-glass (hanging). Silver paper on a frame 
of brown paper. 

Ornaments and candlesticks. Clay modelling. 
Show importance of having only a few ornaments. 

Hanging cupboards. Toymaking. Upright box, 
with shelf of cardboard laid in near top, “ pegs” of 
bent pins. ç 

Clothes. Paper work. Garments, stockings, etc., 
cut in paper and folded to put away. 

Dirty clothes basket. Toymaking. Clay bottom, 
sticks placed in at intervals, and narrow paper woven 
in and out round and round. Lid of paper or card- 


board. “ 


Sing : 
À Diddle, diddle, dumpty, my son John, 

Went to bed with one shoe on, 

One shoe off and one shoe on, 

Diddle, diddle, dumpty, my son John.” 
Sing: е 

* Goosey, goosey gander, whither shall I wander ? 

Upstairs, downstairs, in my lady’s chamber.” 
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Note.— Dextrine, used by shoemakers, is in- 
valuable for sticking purposes, and vety cheap, 


OUR BATHROOM. ə >° 


Wall paper. Painting or colour work on one-inch 
squared paper, colouring in alternate squares. 

‘Bath and child in it. Soap. Clay modelling. 

Bath mat. Ravelling or paper cutting or painting. 
Paint “bath mat” on paper or cardboard. 

Chair. Towel-horse and towels as in last group. 

Curtain to window—to hide us, Ravelling, > 

Water-can—mantle box cut in half—make hole in 
side and insert small end of hollow pointer (if 
available) for spout, Cut out narrow strips of card- 
boaïd and paste for handle. 

Sponge. Claywork—dent in small holes. 


OUR PLAYROOM OR NURSERY. 


Wallpaper, Painting. Flat wash on paper, then 
let children do, e.g., paintings of nursery thymes for 
“pictures.” 

Toy cupboard. Toymaking. Box “оғ lid, little 

*shelves laid in. 

Toys. Let children have their materials of all 
kinds, and make any toy or toys they like. 

Little stools and chairs, Toymaking as before, 

Low table. A lid of a chalk box stucle on four 
reels makes an excellent low table. 

Crawling rug—made from ravelling. 


GROUP L—ILLUSTRATIONS OF RHYMES 
AND STORIES. > 
GROUP J.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF SONGS as 


before, using any appropriate occu- 
pation, as in the definite group 
work, 
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. GROUP K.—NATURE WORK according to 
season. 


Painting, drawing, clay modelling. Flowers, fruits, 
plants, gcowing beans, peas, etc. Spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. * 


Notes. 


1. Wood as a medium (other than matchboxes or 
other very thin wood) is unsuitable for infants. 

2. Care of the Floor.—1lt is most important that 
children, even the youngest, should be trained first 
not to drop a scrap of material if possible, or, if so, 
to pick it up, either at once or, preferably, a few 
minutes should be reserved at the end of the lesson . 
or session for each child to pick up his bits, placing 
them in the waste-paper basket as he leaves the room 
for play or home. It is most undesirable, though 
perhaps more convenient for the teacher, to let one 
or two children stay behind to clear the floor. It is 

ad enough to drop things; it is still worse to'ask 
hat someone else shall pick them up. This matter 
is most important, or the toymaking will mean 
demoralisation of the children and a tragedy for the 
long-suffering caretaker. Children must also be 
trained to take care of their clothes. 

з. “Discipline” in the Toymaking Lesson.— 
Apart ffom the points already mentioned, t.e., the 
true discipline involved in careful, thoughtful, inven- 
tive work, energy and perseverance, care of matérial 
and floor and clothes, the children will naturally be 
allowed to talk freely to each other, so far as is 
consistent with steady work. The toymaking room 
is a little workshop where the workmen are never as 
silent as their shavings. It is one of the lessons 
where “free speech” is perhaps the most possible 
and most certainly the most natural. 
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4. The Place of the Teacher in Te oymaking.—The 
‘place of the teacher should perhaps be less obtrusive 
in these lessons than in any other, except in free 
drawing of stories, etc. Just a little prelimjnary, chat 
with the children on the group to be taken, the best 
objects to make, perhaps will be sufficient to start 
the children, The teacher will then just go round, 
observing and watching, giving a hint here and a 
questioh there, listening to little remarks, and 
answering little questions, and ensuring that every 
child is happily and productively employed. 


© Ф 7 
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? Some Suggestions for Toys. 


SERIES .I.—HOSPITAE WARD. 
(See Illustrations, pages 8 and 9.) 

Beds,—Made from matches—bed of box ifself, 
with another placed upright atstop and bottom to 
form degs and head and foot pieces (or the latter 
may be omitted and the legs made from matches or 
sticks). . 

Quilis.— Of red paper; sheets, etc, of white 
paper. 

Patients. —Little clay “children,” 


Cupboards (by bedside). — Matchboxes placed 
upright, and shelves of strips of box or case wedged 
in. Doors of brown paper, or bottom of box. 

Chairs.—Cut from two pieces of cardboard, Cut 
oblong pieces and fold in three, thus :— 

Cas [oi eFold down A to form back. B forms 
seat. Cut square out of C, and fold down ^ 
for front of chair and legs. A second oblong | | 
piece pasted upright forms the back of 

chair. 

Note-—#£ a collective lesson is taken, in which all 
the class make chdirs either like above or, better 
still, in their own way, they would naturally be made 
fairly large, but for group work like the hospital 

2 they must, of course, be made very small to be pro- 
'portionate to the beds, etc. : 

Second Type of Chair (in centre of ward).—One 
inch square of cardboard for seat, four pins or sticks 
for legs, cutved back cut out from cardboard and 

| 5» + stuck on back. 7 
зо 
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‚* Seats.—Cut out half the front of match-box case 
—cut the separated piece into half, and wedge in 
one-half to form seat. 


Ward Cupboards. Таке a, matchbox xase? stand 
it upright, cut out upper half of its front, and cut in 
two to make two shelves, the lower half will then 
look like a closed cupboard beneath the shelves, Cut 
it along the bottom and up one side, and it will 
provide a door open, š 

Cupboard with # Glass” Front.—Large match- 
box, dogr covered with silver paper. р 
* Central Table.—Lid of chalkbox for top, and four 


cotton reels for legs. This makes an excellent large 
table. a 


Flowers.—Twist 4-inch squares of green paper 
round and round into a coil, cut from top downwards 
in narrow strips, push up some of these from the 
bottom upwards through the middle to vary the height. 
Cut down in narrow slit$ nearly to the bottom, and 
spread them out. Place coil round a long stick, and 
fix stick in a circle of clay. ) 


* Jug and Basin, modelled in clay. 


Second Table (on right of picture).—Take a lid of 
à spare jeweller's box for top. Legs made of oblong 
strips of cardboard stuck on inside tabletop. Table- 


cloth of coloured paper stuck où or simply laid on 
and folded over. 


Screens.—Cut and folded from paper or cardboard. 
, Scraps or pictures stuck оп (in this case butterflies), 3 


Fireplace —Matchbox, standing оп end. Mantel- 
piece.— The “striking” side of matchbox case, 
Fender and hearth.—One-half of case, the striking 
half being turned up for fender, 


EO 
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Bars.—Narrow strips of “striking” end of case. 
Fill fireplace with red paper, or red ravelling, using 
the threads ravelléd out from the red mats. 

Poker and Т. ongs; etc., can be modelled in clay, 
or cut from black or silvery or gilt paper, to repre- 
sent iron, or steel, or brass, as the case may be, 

Towel Horse (on left of ward).—Sides—2 reels 
each, one on top of the other. Fix two sticks across 
tops of reels, and also, if possible, across in middle, 
where reels join. 1 

Todvels.— Various, some fringed, some plain edged, 
some brown, some white, some large, some small, 
and so on, 

Mats.—(a). Ravelling pieces of bunting, ravelled 
round edges only to form fringe. 

(B). Paper Rugs.—Fold Squares of coloured paper 
into four, “pink” out so as to form patterns when 
opened. Stick pattern to brown paper cut same size, 

ANurses.—Make ball of rough paper, cover over 
with square of paper twisting ball part tightly to 
form head, and, leaving remainder of paper to form 
neck and fasten clothes to. 

Take 4-in. square of paper, cut hole in middle to 
slip over doll's head for dress.. Cut corners off at 
bottom until doll will stand. Apron and bib cut from 
white paper and tied round waist. 

Cab.— Fold like the little boats, so well known to 
children. 

Little Picture Books made from paper for patients 
to look at (suggested by children). 4 


SERIES II.—THINGS IN. OUR "HOUSES, 
(Sce Illustrations, pages 8 and 9.) 


Тһе photographs here given are of toys made in 
our own infants’ school and are quite simple. For, 
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the sake of convenience in photographing, the taller 
articles are necessarily placed in the back row, but 
the group taken would, of course, be definite—i.e., 
the kitchen in one lesson, bedroom in another, and so 
on. 


Back Row—Left to Right. 
(See Illustrations, pages 8 and 9.) 


1. Kitchen Fireplace—Two matchboxes or cases 
(preferably cases) placed one on the other in upright 
position, at each side—piece of cardboard laid along 
top for mantelpiece. Inside place an upright match- 
box on each side for oven and boiler, placetwo sticks 
across between these for bars, saucepans modelled in 
clay or made from pill-boxes (see front row) on hobs, 
red paper or ravelling threads for fire. 

2. Clock on Mantelpiece—Whole matchbox with 
lower front of case cut away to show pendulum. 
Pendulum a bead suspended from top of matchbox, 
Face of clock cut out in white paper, figures and 
hands marked on it, and stuck on, 


3. Bedstead.—Small cardboard box (in this case 
the white box in which L.C.C. tubes of paint are 
sent). Lid of box stood up to form back of bed— 
small reels for box to stand on (or use sticks), Two 
paper dollies, pillows, sheets, quilt, etc., cut in paper. 

4. Baby's Cot—Matchbox with sticks for legs 
(the idea of a separate cot for baby is most important, 
especially where “overlaying” so often occurs), 


5. Dresser.—Three matchboxes to form drawers 
resting’ on two matchboxes placed longways one at 
each side. Back of dresser consists of four boxes 
showing insides to the ftont—plates, cups, etc., of 
paper or clay. Hooks could be made with bent pins. 


б. Dressing Table and Drawers Combined — 
г Three matchboxes on each side for drawers, and one 
> 
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in middle stuck together with dextrine, Handles of 
boot buttons or pins. Looking-glass of matchbox * 
covered with silver paper, supported each side by 
natrdw strips of cardboard fixed with pins thus :— 


7. Washstand.— Three matchboxes to form 
drawers, placed on two boxés standing on sides (as 
lower part of dresser. . “Tiles” at back drawn ‘on 
white squared paper and coloured in crayoris—or a 
small painting could be used. Jug, basin, etc., 
modelled in clay. 

Second Row—Left to Right. 
(See Illustrations, pages 8 and 9.) 

т. Table—Legs of reels, top of cardboard or lid 
of chalkbox. Tablecloth cut from wallpaper. ° 

2. Table, of cardboard—paper 5 tablecloth.” 

3. Table,—Half of round box standing up, top of 
round piece of cardboard. 

4. Table.—High reel, with cardboard top. Sweet 
box or book, etc., placed on table. 

5. Towel-horse,—Sides of two reels placed one on 
the other, sticks placed across between, one on top of 
reels and one stuck on between the reels. Towels 


of white ravelling or paper. 


‹ 
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6. Bird's Swing (lying along behind towel-horse 
and stretching up by side of dressing table).—Stick 
of firewood, with piece of wire (or a hairpin) fixedün 
to form half hoop. String suspended Їхош сор of 
wire for swing. 


AA Firewood. WW Wireor Hairpin. SString. L Loop 
(child’s own design). 

7. Piano.—Back made of three matchboxes or 
cases placed side by side on two other boxes placed 
longways 

Keyboard,—Two matchboxes placed between the 
three top and bottom boxes of back, so that about 
half juts out. On this “shelf” place tiny strips of 
white paper for “keys.” 

Candlesticks of bent pins, and Music of folded 
paper. ў ? 

8. Piano Stool.—Small reel covered with any odd 
piece of material, or could be made of deep pill box 
placed on four pins or small sticks. 


Front Row.—Left to Right. A 
. т. Garden Roller.—Half mantlebox (without lids), 


thin cardboard bent to form handle, and run through . 


thus :— 
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2. Bedsiead (very simple).—Innerpartof matchbox, 
with box part of case cut to form back. Paper doll. 

«2. Рай--На of large mantlebox, with lid to 
focm,bottgm. Narrow*strip of thin cardboard for 
handle. . 

4. Chair.—Small cardboard box to form stool part, 
piece of thin cardboard to form back and arms. 

5. Chair.—Legs of sticks, cardboard seat and back. 

б. Chair.—Matchbox case standing up, cut away 
half of front. 

7. Frying Pan.—Lid of thin wooden box, with 
twisted wire for handle, 

8. Frying Pan.—Lid of pillbox, with stick for 
handle. : 

9. Saucepan and lid.—Complete piltbox and lid, 
stick for handle, and tiny bit of thin cardboard bent 
for handle of lid. 

то, Saucepan.—Pillbox with stick for handle. 

ir. Shovel—tnside of matchbox with one long 
side cut off. Stick inserted in opposite long side for 
handle. 

12. Knife Box.—Two inner matchboxes stuck to- 
gether, dividéd through middle lengthways by thin 
cardboard strips. 

Screen.—Oblong of paper folded in four, then 
whilst folded cut out top and bottom thus to form 
legs. Decorate with scraps or children’s own designs 
in crayon or in brush work, 


SERIES III.—''IN THE PARK.” 
(See Illustrations, page 1.) 
This group represents the “Park” from the town 


© child's point of view—.e., the public park (in this 


case, Victoria Park, East London). In the country, 
children would, perhaps, if near a private park, work 
out the large house, the long avenue of trees, the 
deer, bluebells under the trees, and so оп. Expres- 
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sion work will, of course, always gather round the 


children’s immediate experience, not round things — - 


remote in distance or conception. ў 
Тор Row—Left to Right. 
(See Illustrations, page 1.) 
Trees.—Clay for stands, sticks for trunks, green 
Paper cut and fixed on for leaves and branches. In 
autumn "leaves" would be brown and red colour; 
for winter the trees would be “ leafless and bare." 
N.B.—The making of Nature forms in paper is, 
broadly speaking, to be deprecated ; but in this case, 
trees being necessary in a park, children will naturally 
use the nearest available material 
Bandstand.—Circular box or lid for base, or could 
be modelled in clay, Roof of circular piece of Paper 
supported by sticks stuck through it and resting in 
base. Steps folded from paper (or could be modelled 
in clay). Bandsmen and instruments of clay. 
Clump of Trees.—Oval or round slab of clay ; 


trees made as before. — * 
Second Row. 5 
(See Itlustrations, page 1.) 

Round Swing or Merry-go-round (c.f. Maypole). 
Complete matchbox for stand, stick stuck in it, 
Disc of cardboard at top, with holes through which 
coloured threads are suspended for swinging, 

eesaw.— Complete matchbox standing on end. 


Strip of cardboard for lever. Children cut from paper 
at each епі. ‘: 


Lake.— Large cardboard lid lined with silver paper , 


for water. Ducks and swans modelled in clay. Boats 
of matchboxes with sticks for oars (or could be made 
from paper or clay). Paper dolls for people in boat. 

wings.—Complete matchbox for base, Sides of 
strips of cardboard fixed by pins, Stick across the 


> 
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top passing through holes made in cardboard, and 
from this stick seat suspended by wool to represent 


ropes. Seat made of cardboard, with pieces clipped 
out to fix ropes into. ` : 
Front Row. 

House made of paper square folded into 16 squares, 
and cuts madg as in diagram (a). 2 4 

Seat.—Balls of clay with sticks fixed in. Paper 
dolly seated on it. Y 

Flower Beds.—Discs of clay as for group of trees, ' 
and litle coloured twisted papers fixed in for 
* flowersz' | 

Seat and Seesat as above. 


SERIES IV.—THE STATION. 
(See Illustrations, page 2.) 
Back Row.—Platform.—Lelt to Right.. 

т. Signal. — Complete matchbox and case for 
stand, strip of cardboard for post, “апа” of strip of 
paper with*discs of ‘coloured paper for red and green 
lights. 
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2. Bookstall—Two matchboxes (standing on long 
sides) fixed one above the other, matchbox case in 


ele 


front for counter. Tiny newspapers, books, etc,, cut 
out and pinned on shelves and laid on “counter,” 

3. Weighing Machine —Base of complete match- 
box and case, and another standing at back, “Side 
rails” cut out of cardboard and pasted on, also 
measuring dial at back. Little man or child of clay 
standing to be weighed. 

4. Clock. — Long matchbox or cardboard box 
Standing on end, “face” drawn and pasted on. 

* 5. Seat—Cut from thin cardboard,and dolly of 
tissue papér sitting on seat. 

6. Ticket Office —Large complete matchbox and 
case, with hole cut out at top to pass tickets through. 
Piece of paper or cardboard fixed on to hold ticket 
and change. a 

7. Staí,.— Matchbox Standing &p with upper part 
of front cut away— part of Separated piece laid in to 
form seat, 

8. Bookstall, as above, 


Front Row.—Platform.— Left to Right. 
(See Illustrations, page 2.) 
т. Foot Bridge —Two upright matchboxes to form 
posts, “bridge” of cardboard laid from post to post 
paper folded for steps each side, 
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“IN THE PARK.” 


(See Page 45.) 
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NURSERY RHYME GROUP, "LITTLE POLLY FINDERS.” 
(See Page 73) 


VARIED TOYS. 
Series ХІ. (See Page 59.) 
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2. Туайі.-- Complete matchbox open, with a 
second box fixed on by a pin, funnel and wheels of 
„Paper. ë ' 
© 3« Train. — Two  thatchboxes. (level) joined 
together, another standing up on long side to form 
luggage van (?), furtnel of paper or cardboard pointer 
on second box. Wheels of paper! 
4. Train of matchbox lying level, funnel of a cork, 
with cotton wool for smoke. Wheels of cardboard, ` 
5. Twnnel.—Square of paper bent over archways 
on piece of cardboard. 
6. Sienal, as above. 


SERIES V,—A COLLECTION OF SIMPLE 
TOYS. 


(See Illustrations, page 3.) 

"These toys represent a varied set, but objects related 
to each other, e.g., the street, would, of course, be 
taken together as a group exercise. + А 

Back Row.—Left to Right. 

I. Trees.—Sticks standing in small clay slabs, 
green paper Сан round stick and cut down from 
the top in strips? 

2. Seat under Tree.—Made from sticks and balls 
of clay (like the old pea-work) Child on seat cut 
from paper. 

3. Jrams.— (“ Overhead, teacher.") — Poles of 
sticks fixed in reels, overhead “ wires” of wool. 

Tram.— Matchbox case standing upright with 
wheels of cardboard, Conducting pole (stretching 
from car to wire overhead) made of a bent hairpin. 

Middle Row.—Left to Right. 

1. House.—Matchbox in case with a small square 

cut out from front.to form door. Window of paper 


<= pasted on, Chimneys of paper wedged in between 


Р" 
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‘box and case. 
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2. Chair.—Stand matchbox on end, cut out half 
front, cut separated piece in half and wédge in fo: 
seat. - 7 

3. Seat.—Same as last, With seat higber. >- > 

4. High Chair for Baby.—Matchbox rising from 
case, and seat made as before, Ze. cut out part of 
front and wedge in half the separated piece for 
seat. 

. 8. Bed.—Simply made from two matchboxes, one 
upright standing inside the other level. Quilt, etc., 
of paper. 1 

6. Long Couch or Sofa.—Three matchboxes and 
cases for base and one for head. Cover of paper. 

7. Drum.—Mantle or other round box for drum, , 
wool placed through (to hang drum round neck). 
Drumsticks made of matches and clay balls. 

Bottom Row.—Left to Right. 
(Sce Illustrations, page 3.) 

1. Telephone, —Two lids of mantleboxes con- 
nected by wool. 

2. Cart,—Matchbox. Wheels of cardboard with 
sticks placed across cart for axle. (These should, of 
course, be under the cart.) Shas of sticks or 
matches, 

3. Perambulator.—Matchbox placed partly inside: 
case. Handle made of paper or cardboard. 


| 
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4. Cart.—Similar to above. ч 

5. Wheelbarrow.—Matchbox. Shafts and legs of 
stitks. Wheels of paper. з f 

б. Spider's Web.—Six Sticks placed through slab 
of clay like spokes of wheel. Wool wound round 
and round. Spider ôf clay. A 

7. Muff.— Reel with wool run through it for 
“ cord” for neck. 


SERIES VIL—MORE DIFFICULT TOYS. 


(See Illustrations, page 4.) 


were made by infants, they represent a somewhat more 
Лі соі type than those given in earlier articles, nor 
do they represent any correlated group. Nearly all, 
however, could be made by children aged six or 
seven. 


MES Although the majority of the toys illustrated above 


Back Row.—Left to Right. 

т, Screen.—Cardboard folded іп «three, covered 
with silver or “ tea ” paper, and decorated with used 
postage stamps. 

2. Hedgehog.—This is a favourite home-made toy 
of London children, made by sticking innumerable 
burnt matches or sticks into a raw potato. 

3. Clock—Two matchbox cases standing up, with 
box fastened between the two. Face of cardboard 
drawn in ink or pencil, and pinned on. 

4. Doll—A curious and complex doll brought to 
school by a child. Base a matchbox lying level, 
sticks for legs, body of a large round lid covered 
with cloth loosely, arms of sticks, and head of 14 of 
mantlebox with features inked in. 

г. Doll—Base of clay, sticks for legs, body of 
upright matchbox, sticks for arms, and reel for head 


_ with face inked in.. 


. 6. Wringer. — Stands of upright matchboxes, 
wringer of two mantleboxes lying across the top, and 
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. cardboard wheels, paper fringed out and laid over 
cover to form extra shade, 

4. Cart.—Large matchbox for body of cart, card- 
board wheels painted to represent spo es, string to 
pull it along, Ê 

5. 7ree.—Reel, and long twist of green paper 
fringed out at top. 

б. Doll's Bassinette.—Matchbox with cardboard 
wheels, “shade” of Paper. Handle of thin card- 
board bent as in diagram and fastened with pins. 

7. Aeroplane. —Mantlebox for upper part, match- 
box for lower part, connected by four sticks, (This 
simple little toy roused much interest at the Child- 
ren's Welfare Exhibition). 


Middle Row.—I eft to Right. 
(See Illustrations, page 5) 

id Cart.—Matchbox with cardboard wheels fixed 
on with matches or sticks passing right across the 
cart, and so forming seats. Sticks for shafts, 

2) Signal.—Clothes-peg standing on end, stick 
fixed through the slit for 4 arm” of signal, 

3. Seat.—Matchbox case with front half cut away, 
and part of the Separated piece placed across to form 
seat, 


4. Dustban.—Lid of safety pin box, one edge cut 
off to form edge of pan. Bent hairpin for handle, 

5. Hobby Horse.— Matchbox case Standing on 
long edge upon a matchbox turned upside down. 
Cardboard fixed on with pins. Head cut out of 
cardboard, and inserted in slit cut inbox. Tail of 
wool. 

б. Scales, —Reel for centre stand—long strip of 
cardboard fixed on, A disc of cardboard at опе end 


and a “scoop” of Paper at the other (or two mantle- 77“ 


box lids could be Suspended to form scales), 


Y 
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7. Boat.—Matchbox for boat, stick for mast, sail 
and man cut out in paper. ° 
«8. Motor—Complete matchbox and case opened 
out.’ Half a long roynd box fixed in with cotton 
wool for smoke. “Wheel” of disc of paper fastened 
on stick. Man cutout in paper. , 

Front Row.—Left to Right. 

т. Umbrellas.—"‘ Stick” of sticks, “covers” of 
paper discs open and fringed, or closed. Handles 
made of bent pin fixed in stick. 

2. Seat.— Matchbox case for seat, and another 
fixed on for back. ‹ 

3. Seat.—Matchbox cut into larger (say 4) and 


“ smaller parts, the large part standing up to form back, 


and the smaller fixed on front to form seat. 

4. Opera Glasses,—A long pill or tabloid box cut 
in half and joined by sticks. : 

5. Kettle.—Reel with paper handle and spout. 

6. Table with Leaf.—Matchbox case standing on 
four pins for legs, the floor of a matchbox slipped in 
to form “leaf.” 

7. Dustpané—Matchbox with one long side cut ой, 
stick for handle. 


SERIES VIIL—VARIED TOYS. 


(Sce Illustrations, page 6.) 
Back Row.—Left to Right. 

1. Table.—Top a tram ticket, with four used matches 
as legs. 

2. Man with Ахе.—(ЇЁ we remember rightly, this 
toy was taken in a group exercise оп some story).— | 
Floor of cardboard, the “ block’; a reel, with card- 
board piece on top, and the man and axe cut out 
roughly from cardboard, the figure being made to 
"stand in a slit cut in the “floor.” 


é 
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3! Saucepan. — Mantlebox, cut off rather short, м 
about 174 in, from the ‘fastened end; the Opposite 
lid placed on, and a match for handle, 24 

4. Washstand.— Two metchboxes ən end for 
sides, back and top of cardboard. A little rail be- 
tween the boxes to hold the towel. Paper towel, 
fringed out, The little circles of paper pinned on at 
back, perhaps, represent little pictures hung on the 
simple, improvised “washstand " so often found in a 
poor home, or they may represent the sponge and 
flannel. 


Front Row.—Left to Right, --1 

(See Illustrations, page 6.) 

1. Man with Axe, as above, but with platform of ` 77 
two matchboxes, 2 ! 
2. Train.—Very simply formed with matchboxes by | 
sliding the “boxes” into the cases. In each “ car- | 
riage” are little seats, made by folding tram tickets, 1 
thus :— | 


€ 


Tram TICKET. 


Fold ticket in half along the middle lengthways (aa). ! 
Tear a little way in (ab). y 
Turn down the ends (b 2) for legs of seats. 1 
Fold in (bc) fos arms. We may say in passing, |) 
that this little toy—a seat made from а fram ticket — 
brought to school by a small child, started all our ! 
home toymaking. | 


y 
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Engine of reel, with cotton wool for steam (white 
paper will do). ° 


ч e с е 


— T 


3. Steam-Rollèr—Two reels for wheels, match- 
box placed on top covered with green paper. Top 
of paper. 


SERIES IX.—VARIED TOYS, 
(See Illustrations, page 7.) 
Back Row.—Left to Right. 

1. Flag.—Matchbox with one long side opened 
out for handle. 

2. Peepshow, or “ Punch and Judy."—Matchbox 
stood on end, with “сазе” opening out from it, a 
little picture hung on, or drawn in pencil on inside 
of case, or two figures cut in paper for Punch and 
Judy. 

3. House,— Upper half of soap packet, with win- 
dows and door cut out, the door standing open. 

4. Bow and Arrow.—A length of corset whale- 
bone, with piece of firewood and ordinary string. 

Front Row.—Left to"Right. 

1. Motor.s—Body of two matchboxes, one on top, ' 

with one long side cut away to form seat, Piece of, 


€ Е 
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cardboard in front, and steering-wheel of disc of 
paper placed on stick. ў 


2. Child Eating Dinner in High Chair (made аў 


home).— Chair made of upright matchbox, with part 
cut away to form seat ; child måde of papet. “Plate” 
a tiny tin toy tied on with ribbon, This “plate ” 
happened to have a‘hole in it, but a cardboard plate 
would, of course, do equally well. 

3. Pife.— Just a stick stuck into а cork. 


SERIES X.—VARIED TOYS. 
(See Illustrations, page то ) 
Back Row.—Left to Right. 

т. Motor Car.—Matchbox with case pulled out. 
Matches stuck through front part. , Steering wheel 
of paper disc from cotton reel standing on stick. 

2. “Doll in Bass.— Matchbox with cardboard 
wheels and handles. Doll of tissue paper. 

3. " Church."--Matchbox on end, with two narrow 
Strips (edges of boxes slanting towards each other to 
form a tower). 

4. Windmill—One upright matchbox, standing 
on a level one. ‘‘ Arms” of cardboard pinned or 
Stuck to mill. Itis important to emphasise the great 
comparative length of “arms,” as so often the shop- 
made windmill has such absurdly small arms. 


Front Row.—Left to Right. 


1. Boat—Two matchboxes fitting into a case, one 
at each end. A match for mast, with cotton slanting 
down to boat, 

2. Frying Рап. —Lid of elliptical “sherbet box” 
(probably well sucked Ў, with match for handle. 


3. Seat—Tram ticket folded and torn as described 
in previous pages. 


end. 


4. Table.—Tram ticket just folded Фур at each 


li 
ў 
|, 


му 
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` Note.—Quite a large number of little toys can be 
made from tram tickets, and children should be 
gncouraged to experiment with them. e ! 
6: „Street Organ.—Wheels of two reels. On these 
stands a tfn matchbo& case, stick for handle. 


e 
SERIES XI.—VARIED TOYS. 
(See Illustrations, page 11.) 

Top Row—Truck and Engine, made from two 
matchboxes, wheels of cardboard fixed through with 
pins, coverings of paper, funnel of cardboard. 

Bottom Row.—This little row of toys represents 
an interesting little group made partly from plant 
forms, as suggested by the first toy of the kind brought. 

1. Rat—The toy on the right of the picture 
represents a rat made from a tuber-root a child 
found in the garden. When fresh its resemblance 
to the shape of a rat was unmistakable, with its long 
root forming a tail The child, therefore, stuck in 
four half-matches as legs, and the model was life- 
like! 

2. Rat or Mouse.—On the opposite side, resting 
on white paper, is a smaller animal, made from a 
radish and four sticks ! 

3. Brooms.—The two brooms are made from the 
tuber ends of spring onions with an old burnt match 
stuck in ! 

4. Shuttlecock.—This is made by sticking matches 
into a piece of raw potato! 

A favourite toy with our children is a kind of 
“hedgehog,” or bristling ball, made by sticking 
matches into a raw potato all round. 

Unfortunately, these vegetable forms soon dry up, 
and the shape is then less obvious, but they serve to 
illystrate the way in which even small children learn 
to see resenfblances and possibilities in things around 


- them, and to see them as a medium of expression, 


с 
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SERIES XII.—THE HOME-TRIMMED HALL 
AND CHRISTMAS TREE 

(See Illustrations, page 12.) 2? 
Infants delight to trim their own hall and “ree” 
for Christmas, and our own childrep have done so for 
some years. It is qbviously better from all points of 
view, moral, communal, educational, and economical. 
In a large school it is not Possible for the tree to 
hold a toy for every child, nor would there be time 
to make the necessary number of toys, but the elder 
infants can at least make enough for the babies 
classes, and these will go on the tree, whilst the 
more formal toys and dolls sent by friends can be 


> 


given all round, or to the elder children only. Either ел 


method is fair when continued consistently, year by 
year, for each child Practically passes through each 
stage, 


The photograph (page iv.) represents toys made 
for our own Christmas tree. 

Back Row, left to right.—Crown, cut out in paper, 
and design of cross pasted on. These can be “ varied. 
to taste,” of course. 9 


> 

Seesaw.—Stick of wood ог cardboard pasted on 
reel. Dolls of rag (or tissue paper), 

Bedstead and dolly in it.—Made in usual way, 

. Doll, made from patchwork thin silk, Paper head 
tied at neck, and covered with large silk piece to 
form frock, 

Lantern.—Wallpaper folded and cut up evenly as 
for ham frill opened out and pinned or pasted 
together, cotton pulled through to hold it by. 

Middle Row.—Bonbon, mantlebox filled with 
sweets beforehand by children, covered with tigsue 


Paper tied at both ends by narrow tape, or string, or, 


ribbon, 


» 


1 
, 
| 

J 
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` Cup and Ball.—Stick placed through cardboard 
"cream cup," covered with tissue paper. Ball of 
gaper tied on. 12 ў 
Baby's Rattle —“ Cream Cup,” with little bell or 
rattling substancg inside, fastened to stick, and 
covered with paper. Handle bound diagonally with 
wool, ! 
Whip.—Stick bound with габа and paper. 
Front Row.—Bonbon with smaller mantlebox 
inside. 
Ball,—These are variously made of paper or silk, 
and covered with tea paper, or gilt paper, or tinsel. 
Bat and Ball—Bat of cardboard with wool. 
Ball of paper cevered with muslin and tied. 
Book,—Christmas card cover with sheets of paper 
inside and pencil, or tiny bag of crayons attached. 
These can be made of brown paper, and chalks or 
crayons attached in tiny bags. 


DECORATIONS FOR HALL AND TREE. 

Note.—We always confine our decorations to the 
hall, as that is where all assemble for the festivities. 
It is more communal and effective, and prevents the 
extra excitement of decorated rooms where the steady 
work of the day has to be done. 

Chains can be made in various ways. The usual 
“link” chain (bands of paper placed through each 
other, and then stuck), rows of small bags cut in 
various shapes, rows of geometric cuts (folded, then 
cut, then opened out). : 

Balls of various kinds and sizes can be hung in 
rows, perhaps alternately high and low. 


Paper Lanterns will be hung at intervals (though 


` never lighted, of course). 


2 
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Christmas Candles can be bought cheaply, arid 
placed in rows or groups, in tiny candlesticks eae 
Same morning in clay, the candles being stuck into «fle 
moist clay. 5 Ñ 

COLOUR SCHEME? 

It is best to arrange a neat and effective colour 
scheme, varying, perhaps, year by year, eg., red, 
white and blue, pink, green and white, green, red 
and white (like the holly and mistletoe), to say 
nothing of the artistic “mauve, green and white” 
affected by a certain Suffragist Society. 

It is important to aim at simplicity and economy, 
Nothing should be bought but the necessary material, 
which is really very inexpensive. 

Small Schools.—Ot course, in smaller schools, or 
those with no hall, it may be necessary to have 
small trees, one in each room, or a tree in some rooms, 
and some other device in the others, e.g., a big lucky 
bag or bran pie—or a postman could be arranged to 
bring the packets in and deliver by name, as the 
writer remembers with delight in her дуп childhood. 


ARRANGEMENTS AND PROGRAMME. 


. In our own case we arrange the tree and tables of 
toys, dolls, bonbons, and candles along one long side 
of hall, and the children sit in seven long rows, 
alternate rows of boys and girls seated on floor, 

We go through a little programme of appropriate 
Songs and recitations, after which the toys, etc., are 
distributed, the babies' row (front) coming up first 
and filing back to their row—the next row then files 
round and back, and so on, the toys being carefully 
grouped for boys and girls respectively (except those 
on the tree for "babies," who know nê sex where 


toys are concerned), and the better toys for the ' 


elder children, of course, 
` 


t 
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е 

. Outdoor Clothes ате left beforehand in rooms on 
JH. the desks in children's own places. After the dis- 
1 "ibution we sing “ Away in a Manger ‘and “ Мау 
Göde Bless,” and file ‘back to rooms to dress and 
dismiss from rooms, class by class. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOME- 

TRIMMED CHRISTMAS TREE. 

1. Dolls of coloured tissue paper.—(a) Paper 
dolls, body of thick twisted coil of paper. For frocks 
and shawls, cut hole in squares of paper and place 
top of coil through for “head,” tie round for neck, and 


SR ee АШ A 


t .- add garments to choice. A “face” can be drawn out 
ў. іп pencil or ink. (д) Reels stuck опе above the 
9 =a other make good “bodies,” also pegs. 


2. Chests of*drawers made from matchboxes stuck 
together, perhaps covered round top and sides with 
paper, “handles” of bent pins or boot-buttons. 
Drawers could be filled with sweets or small biscuits, 
or beads, shells, etc. f 
b 3. Little sets of tables and chairs could be made 
| and tied up in fancy boxes. 

4. Little boxes can be covered with scraps, or 
painted or enamelled, and filled with sweets or 
| , biscuits. 
| 5. Little “carts” from match or larger boxes, with 
ў cover, and filled with sweets, etc. 
` 6, Baby Christmas Trees.—These can be made 
out of the small cardboard cream pots 
from dairies, Cover withsilver or brown 
1 1122. paper, and fit inside near the top a round 
23 disc of paper ог cardbgard with small 
hole in middle, through which tree is 
placed. 

To make the Trée,—Cut oblong piece 
© of green paper; cut up in strips as for 
single ham frill, and roll round and 


3 
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round, slanting a little upwards, giving the appear- 
ance of a tree, 5 Š 
5 х, я 


о 


7. Balls.—Make round ball of paper squeezed 
closely together, cover with coloured 
Paper, and preferably again with thin 
tinsel; tie round top with string and 
long loop of tinsel thread. 


N.B.—Balls like these suspended 
‚ in chains would be very effective. 
Some would be quite small, others 
large, or alternately hung high or 
low. 


8. Horses.—Body of mantlebox, legs of sticks 
placed through holes cut, tail of wool-ends, and head 
cut out and placed into slit cut in top. 
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At one time it was customary for children to bring 


elaborate chains, lanterns, ес, for the Christmas 


degorations of the school, It is far preferable that 
thee should make their own, and the following 
suggestions have been found useful :— 

(а) Flag Chains.—Fold 4 inch square into 4 
squares of 2 inches, and open out again. - Cut away 
dd, leaving a flag. Cut many of these and hang on 
long string, pasting string under a narrow fold at 
top of flag (a а). These flags, in uniform or alter- 
nated colours, make very effective chains. 

(6) Pattern Chains as in preceding course, but one 


` long side of square must be left uncut or there will 
„Бе no complete outer edge to fold over the string. 
"Thus :— Я 


And of preceding patterns, cut іп varying colours, 
would suffice, leaving one side uncut for passage of 
string. в i 
(cy “Snow” Chains — Materials. — One inch 
squares of cheap cotton wool, crochet cotton ог 
thread, needle threaders. 


, 
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Let children thread the inches of cotton wook on 


the thread at intervals of about an inch. Havirc: 


only a small hole in centre, they will not slip прапа 
down. When threaded letschildren pull Sut the 
wadding loosely, when a more Natural impression of 
“snow flake" is given. 

(a) Lanterns.—Give children long strips of varie- 


gated patterns from wallpaper 
pattern - books — fold in half 
lengthways and cut up in strips 
nearly to the top as for ham 
f frill. Open out, and tie 
coloured wool or macrame 
string round te hang it on. 

A prettier éffect is made 
if a narrow strip of paper of 
a different, but harmonising, 
colour is pasted on at top and 
bottom. These “lanterns” 
are very effective, and as it is 
dangerous to use real Chinese 
lanterns with lights inside (a 
Practice forbidden by some education authorities), 
these really serve the Purpose quite as well, 


TOYMAKING ILLUSTRATING CHAT 
: ON "WIND" , 5 

Windmill.—Piece of firewood to form big stem— 

two thin laths placed crosswise on top and small 
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square of paper stuck on each. This is an old and 


€ 


favourite “windmill” (Fig. A). Then there is the 
other method of folding points over the centre. (See 
next page for illustration). 

Take a 6-inch square of paper. Fold diagonally 
both ways. Tear or cut down diagonals nearly to 
centre, as in аа, Fold one end of each triangle over 
to centre and pin together at centre. This blows 
round merrily and gives great delight. In our own 
case we asked children to bring their own materials 
—a piece of firewood, one or two pins, and a square 
piece of newspaper. Coloured wellpaper, of course, 
gives greater brightness and æsthetic effect. 

2 Boats with Sails.—Children will readily invent 
boats for themselves—paper boats—or matchboxes 
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^ 
with matches for masts, and paper “sails” cut. 
Walnut shells make dainty little boats, but sealing- 


мах or strong gum is necessary for fastening in the 


sticks for masts. Clay bolts would do, admi:#6ly, 
in which sticks would easily stand up. 

Kites easily cut and made from paper and thin 
laths—tails of string and twists of paper. 


TOYMAKING FOR EMPIRE DAY. 
Elaborate displays and ceremonials are out of place 


in the infants' school,nor are very young children 


able to grasp much of the meaning either of “ Em- 
pire" or of ‘Empire Day," but the following are 
Suggested as simple ways by which te infants can 
take their little share in the day's ceremonies. Ч 


‹ 


fe 
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1. Morning Prayers and Talk.—Little chat on 
kings and their people and their country or countries, 
Сов. is King over all—the King of kings. Little 
verst's«fromeGod’s Bogk—e.g., “The Lord is King 
for ever and ever.” “Who is the King of Glory? 
The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” “For 
God is the King of all the earth—God sitteth upon 
the throne of His Holiness,” “Тһе Lord is our 
King, He will save us.” 

But God's people on earth have kings over them 
іп” their own countries Explain about our own 
country and how people have left it to find a home 


^ "over the sea—our own people—who have found 
„beautiful countries far away, have worked and worked 


to make a home, but not forgetting their old home 
from which they came, and always loving our King 
and Queen. 

How can we show our love to King and country? 
If we love our mother and those at home we shall 
try to be good, to be kind, to help each other, and 
our neighbours, And that is the way, too, to love 
our King andccantry. Kings cannot be happy unless 
their people are good. 

Empire Day.—Our own country and all those 
where our people have gone to live are our “Empire,” 
and to-day we shall think of them all, so we call it 
“ Empire Day.” 

At Prayers. —Let children sing for hymn, ‘God 
save our King,” letting them feel that it is a prayer 
to God. , 

Occupations, Games, etc.—Chains of red, blue, and 
white paper in rotation can be made for trimming 
thechall or rooms. Babies could thread chains of red, 


„blue, and white beads, or papers and reeds. 


Flags, either coloured in like the “ Union Jack,” or 
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simply made of blue, white, or red paper. These'can 
be arranged in designs or hung in chains. — 
Crowns can be cut out in paper. yt 1 | 
Medals also, whilst little” toy thrones and caches 
could be made as toymaking "exercise, 
Writing.—The elder childrer could write King | 
George and Опеей Mary.” 
Reading.—Suitable reading matter can be sug- 


gested by children or teacher and built up on black- 
board. 


Marches,—F lag marches ог simple waving exercises, ў 


Games.—Let children represent processions to see 
the King and Queen, or ships taking people to other | 
parts of our “Empire,” ог bringing them back to see 
the Old Country again, or bringing us, tea, corn, fruit, 
etc., and taking out things made or found in this 
country. Make quite simple thymes to familiar old 


tunes—e.2., “ Неге we go round the mulberry bush.” : 
Examples:— 


O, who will go to London Town, | 
To see King George ride thro’ the town. 
King George and good Queen Mary, too— 

So early in the morning, s 


O, we will love our country’s flag, E t 
Our country’s flag, our country's flag. 
O, we will love our country's flag, 

So early in the morning. 


« 
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У We'll bring some corn from Canada— 
қ So early іп the morning. 

We'll send some cloth to Canada— « 
A ро early in (ме morning. 

O, we will love our country 

At home and o’er the sea; , 

We'll love our King and country— 
So early in the morning. 


End of Mormng.—Children will perhaps join the 
senior children in the playground for a grand muster 
and march past. If not, they will assemble in their 

„own hall or playground, have a little “march past,” 
waving flags, etc., and finally sing the National 
* «Anthem. 

It is very desirable to keep all festivities of this 
kind for young children on a very simple plane, 
singing and saying and doing just what they can 
share in with pleasure and understanding, and there- 
fore with sincerity. 


с 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT 
“ RACE. 


Materials —Sand trays holding 4-inch squares of 

* light and dark blue paper, children choosing their 
own colour—odd bits of paper, a matchbox, scissors, 
blue or white sticks, and a piece of cotton. Gum in 
palette, one between two children. 

Making of Toy.—Each child made his own toys 
in his own way, 4,0.:-- 

Boat—A matchbox; seats cut from lid of box 
and laid across. 

Men.—Man or men made of odd paper, tied round 
with paper clothes of colour choseti. 

Üars.—Stieks placed in holes cut in sides of boat. 
- Flag.—Light or dark blue paper and stick. 
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Badge.—Children asked if they could not make а 
badge. Each child given a quarter of a 4-in. square 
of light or dark blue paper as chosen, out of which 
he cuts his own little pattern and fastened Дэбп a 
little stick, run through the hóles of the pattern. 


TOYMAKIN 


G—TO ILLUSTRATE NURSERY 
RHYMES, 


If not, give out the neces- 
загу material beforehand. 

“Farmer's Wife,” made of paper doll Make a 
small ball of paper, i larger piece of 
Paper, tie in at the neck, the i 
body. Or a reel or mantleb 
may form the body. 

À face can be pencilled in, and bonnet, shawl, etc., 
cut out and pinned on, 4 

Knife.—Cut out of Paper or cardboard and placed 
in doll's hand or on floor at her side. » 
Mice.—Modelled in clay, 


| 
Б 
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“Wor purposes of completeness we append the К 
rhyme, arranged as a games— 


{Three blind mice (mpeat), 
Show €hey run (wepeat). 

They all run after the farmer's wife, 
Who cut off their tails with the-carving-knife. 
Did you ever see such a thing in your life 

As three blind mice ? ” 


Let bulk of class sit round to form a barn-floor.or 
farmyard. One girl acts as farmer's wife and runs 
round and round inside the ring, with three boys as 

<=“ mice” running after her on all fours. The wife 
turns and catches them and plays at cutting off their 
` “tails, after which each mouse runs off to his hole. 


"LITTLE POLLY FLINDERS." 
(Sec Illustrations, page 11.) 
t 


Fireplace, made of three matchbox cases standing 
up, the front of the middle one being removed to 
form the grate. 2 Bars of cardboard placed across. 

Fire, made of red paper crinkled up and placed 
in grate. 

Fender of matchbox lying open, or three sides of 
a cardboard box could be placed round. 

Cinders, little balls and lumps of clay. 

Polly Flinders, a paper dolly, with legs of sticks 
bent up at the “toes.” 

Mother, a larger paper dolly, or made of reel 
covered with paper—long stick in hand. 

To Play the Game.—Turning up their toes boys 
sit round in ring on floor, each fepresenting Polly, 
Girls act as “mothers,” standing each behind a 
Polly,” : 

af E 
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Little Polly Flinders š 
Sat among the cinders, 

Warming her pretty little toes. Р 
Her mother came and caught her, . F 
And whipped her little daughter. 

For spoiling her nice new clothes, 


“LITTLE MISS MUFFET.” 
(See Illustrations, Page 13.) 

Paper dolly made as before. 

“Tufet” — Made of reel covered with paper 
placed over top and tied round reel. 

“ Spider.” —In this child's toy only the web seems 
to have survived to the photography stage. The 4 
spider would, of course, be modelled in clay, and ‘ 
placed near Miss Muffet. y 

“Web.” —Lump of clay with six sticks stuck 
into it at fairly regular angles. Wool wound round 
and round. 


-- To Play the Gatme,— Girls sit round in ring on 
floor or on little chairs, if procurable, and play at 
eating. Boys at first crouch a little behind them, 
At the words, “There came a big spider,” each boy 


crawls quickly up to his Miss Muffet, who imme- 
diately runs away. 


“THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE.” 

(See Illustrations, page 13.) 
Shoe.—Modelled in clay—as large as possible, 
Children —Little paper dollies placed in opening 

of. boot. 


“Old Woman.” —Paper dolly with long stick in 
hand. 
To Play the Gaine.—Girls of larger section of the 


class might sit on floor in a “ ting” foring the shape 
of a shoe. ў 
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-5 r 
. All the boys sit close together inside. One girl 
acts “Old Woman." ii 


. RARES 1, 2.—Girls fing, pointing to bld woman, 


shoe; and «children in,turn. 


Lines 3, ¢—Old woman shares out broth, which 
boys “eat,” whips them, and each boy falls asleep, 
lying on floor. 

"HUMPTY DUMPTY SAT ON A WALL." 
(See Illustrations, page 12.) 


© Class or section sing the rhyme. 
“Wall” made of matchbox or cardboard box 


‘standing on long end, and covered with white paper 
, The lines representing “ bricks ” were pencilled, but 


are not visible in the photograph. 

“Humpty Dumpty,” modelled in clay and sitting 
on wall. 

“LITTLE JACK HORNER.” 
(See Illustrations, page 12.) 

“ Corner” made of two matchboxes standing up- 
r ght. In this case too, the wall could be covered 
with paper ahd a pattern drawn on for paper, or 
lines drawn for " bricks." 

“ Jack Horner” modelied in clay, seated with legs 
spread out. 

“Pie” modelled in clay. 

A second verse inculcating a less selfish view, may 
run as follows if preferred, though it is usually 
unwise and almost sacrilegious to tamper with nursery 


classics ! 
“If little Jack Horner, 
Who sat in a corner, 
Had cut up his Christmas pie 
* And given some away, 
“Why then,’ we could say, 
* What a kind little boy is Jack Horner !' " 
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: : ў 
In this case, а row of paper dollies could replace 
children sharing the pie, and the slices would also be 
represented. К | 2 
“LITTLE BO-PEEP HAS LOST HER SHEEP," 
(See Illustrations, page 24.) 
Bo-Peep.—Doll of tissue paper, 


Crook and Sheep.—Modelled in clay. 


" PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?" 
(See Illustrations, page 14.) 
Pussy and Mouse.—Modelled in clay. = 
Queen.—Doll of tissue paper, with paper crown. 
Слай —Seat, a matchbox. Back, of cardboard.’ 
Front, of cardboard, legs cut from same, 


“JACK AND JILL WENT UP THE HILL,” 
(See Illustrations, page 15.) 
Jack.—Tissue paper doll, with roll of stiff paper 
for legs, bent out for feet, and sticks for arms, 
Jill—Tissue paper doll. » 
Hill.—Modelled in clay. 
Pail.—Modelled in clay. 
Well.—Clay hollowed out, sticks for uprights. 
Paper roof, Handle of clay (or a bent hairpin 
would do). 


STORY,—“ THE THREE BEARS,” 
(See Illustrations, page 16.) 

Golden Hair,—Tissue paper doll. 

Bears.—Modelled in clay. (If unfamiliar to child- 
ren, a Model or picture would be shown). 

Table.—Four reels and cardboard top covered with 
blue glazed paper. E 

Basins and Spoons.—Clay. 
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3 Beds.—1. Cardboard box with large piece at back 
and front to form legs, 2. Large matchbox, Hangings 
of paper. 3. Three mdichboxes (bed, back, foot), 

Bed clothes —Foléed paper. 
Chairs.—1, 2. Matchbox seat, Back, long box. 


Front, cardboard cut up to form legs. 3. Seat and 
back of match boxes, 
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SUGGESTED COURSES IN 
OCCUPATION WORK 


A COURSE OF EXERCISES IN *SORTING " 


General Nofe,—" Sorting" in various forms is ах... 
useful and attractive occupation for small children, = ^" 
whether taken as class exercises or in the “ Individual 
Occupations,” For the sake of the former we " 
append suggestions for easy courses in various 
materials, which can quite easily be applied to the 
‘Individual Games." 


L—Sorting of Wools 


The material often used for sorting is wool, e.g., 
that bought in bright skeins from the L.C.C, 
Requisition List. These are cut in lengths of four 
or five inches, and each baby has a set to “sort” 
into the various colours. This is quite a simple 
exercise, but one or two points need emphasis. 

(0) Children should be trained to lay the threads 
straight, neatly, not all crumpled up. 

(0) They will, cf course, lay each colour separ- 
ately, and children should be carefully taught their 
various names, ` 

(c) Little practical questions can be asked bear- 
ing on the colours, g.g.:— 

1. Tommy has a red sock. Who can find me 
some wool to mend it with? А 

2, This baby has a blue &carf with a hole in it. = 
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а 
What colour wool shall we want to mend it with? 
Who can fine me some ? i 

à. Harry's white сар wants mending. Who can 
find ‘me the right woel ? 

4. Show me spme wool like this rose, daffodil, 
leaves, and so on, e 

(d) Wool Laying—If thought desirable, 
children can lay their wool in various patterns, €g., 
make a red box, a blue box, a ladder, a stool, a 
«hair, and so on. 
г (е) Oljects—Wool сап be rolled round and so 
laid as to form a nest, or longer threads can be 
doubled over and tied round to form little dolls, but 
nothing beyond what children can do themselves 
should be attempted. Wool sorting is very limited 
in scope, and the wool soon gets soiled and crumpled, 
so that only a few exercises should be attempted. 


IL—Sorting of Various Objects 


(a) Buttons —Yhese can be sorted according to 
colour, size, kind (e.g., bone, linen, metal, covered), 
and number of holes—those with 1, 2, 3, 4 holes, 

(6) Shells.—These can be sorted into kinds, and 
laid in patterns. 

(c) Cardboard | Shapes.—These can include 
small squares, oblongs, triangles, circles, etc., cut 
in cardboard, and children could make patterns with 
them. (The names of shapes would not be given, 
if children are very young.) Counters or “ tablets ” 
could be included, of course. 

(d) Patterns of Wall Paper, Dress Material. 
—Silk.cords from Christmas cards, little text cards, 
meals tickets for different days, cardboard coins, 
sticks of different lengths, shapes, colours, etc.—all 


“ these provide suitable material for sorting. 
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(e) Scraps.—A popular and instructive sorting 
exercise can be made out of mounted Scraps, or 
objects cut out from Christmas cards, or eyen 
catalogues, e.g. :— о У 

1. Dogs апа Cats.—Mount various types of cats 
and dogs, as frequently found in sheets of scraps, 
and let children sort, 

2, Other Animals, horses, donkeys, lions, etc. 

3. Children.—Sort “boys” and “girls,” little 
soldiers and sailors. ° 

4. Flowers.—The well-known ones, eg., roses. 
daffodils, daisies, etc., or one box May contain 
bunches and baskets to be sorted. 


5. Objects from Catalogues, e.g, different kinds ' 


of brushes, watches and clocks, garments, in short, 
any objects which divide into clearly defined groups 
to which the words may be given, 

Obviously, however, it would be impossible to 
give class lessons in each material, as one cannot 
provide or store 50 or 60 sets of each material, and 
it is just because “sorting” is taken as a class 
exercise that it has been so limited іп scope and 
variety, These exercises should, therefore, be given 
in the individual way, each box having its own 
gtoup of objects, which children would soon learn 
to “sort” as the material demanded. 

Now and again, of course, the teacher could take 
a little class “chat,” asking for different things 
which the child possessing them would hold up. 
Another attractive method would be to tell a little 
Story, introducing the various objects, and letting 
children hold them up or bring them out as 
required, Children, too, could be encouraged to 
tell little stories about individual or series of objects. 
Language, the clear naming of objects and their 
uses, will play a valuable pait in the exercises. 
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a 
IH.—Mixture Boxes and Constructive Exercises . 


Although it is not desirable to confuse the issue 
in any ong box, z.e,, children sorting buttons with 
various holes or sticks of various lengths would be 
given only buttons or sticks as the case may be, а 
delightful and much more constructive exercise is 
developed when children are given a box with a 
mixture of certain objects appropriate to the pur- 
pose and allowed to “make what they like." Thus, 
im our own babies' class we found the following 


little objects made from “mixture” sorting boxes:— 


“ Umbrella” made from stick and cardboard disc, 
or the label from a cotton reel. 

“ Flag,” stick placed through a paper square. 

Ship.—Stick* stuck in shell, and square of paper 


_stuck through stick for flag. 


* Bird's Nest,” —Beads placed in a fan-shaped 

shell. 
A Dinner — Sausages and "Potatoes." The 
child had placed in a large shell a short piece of 
brown chalk for the "sausage," and some small 
shells for the “ potatoes” ! 

It is in some such simple way, we think, that we 
find easy beginnings of toymaking for quite little 
children. Once given scope for individuality and a 
reasonable variety of material, children soon find 
resemblances and develop little fancies round the 
objects, and thus "sorting," which is so often 
narrow, aimless, and mechanical in scope, becomes 
a living and interesting occupation. 

We would again remind our readers of the danger 
of straining the use of certain materials beyond 
their legitimate scope. Most of our so-called 
* kindergarten material" is lifited in scope, and 
this should бе recognised. Courses for a year, e£., 


' are usually quite impossible in most materials, except, 


е 
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of course, the plastic media, eg., clay, and the draw- 
ing and painting exercises, or the more definite 
number and reading occupations we are taking in 
our individual games. Evenopaper fol ing, tearing 
and cutting have their limits, and enly the obvious 
and possible should be attempted until the “toy 
making" begins, when any and all of the material 
can be brought in to illustrate a group idea, 


з 


IV.—Ravelling for Babies 


“Ravelling,” though less definitely progressive ` 


than many occupations, has its value as a soothing, ы 
restful exercise for restless little people. 

It may be well to introduce, by asking if we may 
pick our frocks, etc., to threads? No, These are 
only little pieces, and we want their threads. 

(a) Colour ang Simple Laying Exercises.—Bunt- 
ing is usually of about six colours, the simplest and 
best known to children. 

1. Take one colour in each Бох. cf, blue. 
Compare with blue frocks, ribbons, etc. Sing 
“Little Boy Blue," and call our threads “ Little 
Boy Blue," and letithém “ stand up.” АЙ threads 
to be laid carefully together in upright position. 

Lay in level position.—Little Boy Blue lying 
down "fast asleep.” Hold up all our blue threads 
together, and say, “Wake up, Little Boy Blue,” 

2. Red.—Who wears a red coat? Call our 
threads soldiers, and let them “ stand up” and “lie 
down.” 

Now make a long red ladder up which the fire- 
man runs (fire escape), £e., lay threads slanting each 
way. ) ы 

3. White.—These сап be long poles standing up, 
or lying down, ог slanting. ° 


` 
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4. Green.—Thèse can be trees, standing up or cut 
down, and lying along the gfound. 

(B) More Varied Laying Exercises.—Threads of 
any сбіош “сап be laid to outline various simple 
objects, or even letters, if “ Babies” know them, 
(Older “Babies” do occasionally prove that they 
“know their letters" in spite of our careful exclu- 


sion of them. 


Stoel. Box, 
i “ 
T square in School. Easel. 
| | i] 
| primes 
| Z aes 
Gaspipesin Bars of School  Teacher's Pens 
School. Fire guard. lying on the Table. 


(с) “Laying” Suggested in Various Ways.—Let 
children draw a number of threads quietly for a 
time, laying them straight in their own way. Then 
let threads be smoothed out and held together 
closely, and laid quickly, accofling to directions, 


eg А й 
Эр “Now, babies, lay your threads along like our 
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mantel-piece (point to same), ог our gas pipe, or our 
hot water pipe." Or “Hke that picture cord.” 

2. Teacher, hold up pointer in various directions, 
and let the children follow with threads. ” E 

(Note.—Above and following notes were written for 
collective exercises, but will supply ideas for small 
groups or for individual children.) 


Eu 


` 


d.—Further Exercises in Colour and Laying. 


Place in box two pieces of ravelling of different” 


colours, e.g., red and blue. Ж 

(а) Lay Ше two sets of threads separately, eg., 
level or upright or slanting. 

(0) Lay various simple objects as before, but in 
the two colours, ¢.¢.— 

A blue stool and a red stool. 

A blue box and a red box, 

(c) Lay simple objects in two colouzs, eg.— 

A red stool with white legs. 

À white table with red legs. 

A box red at top and bottom, and blue at sides. 

(Ф Lay alternate rows, e,g.—a white “railing” 
and red “railing’—blue ribbons and yellow 
ribbons, etc. 


e.—Exercises in Shapes and Lengths. 

Box 1. Show children a piece of ravelling material 
quite square—in which, of course, all threads will be 
of the same length. š 

Box 2. Oblong pieces and compare with square, 


though these geometrical terms will not be given, 


of course. à 
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(a) Let children draw threads and lay in long or 
short sets—alternate rows ef long and short, etc. 

(6) Lay simple objects involving threads of 
different ieagths, eg 1 


EON E а 
Em r 


Box 3. 3-cornered pieces of ravelling material 
—compare with square and oblong— 3 and 4 corners, 
айа so on. 
^ Box 4. Round pieces of material and note shape. 


f-— Objects made from Ravelling. 


(а) Brooms.—Put in box a piece of ravelling 
astick, and a long thread of cotton or wool each. Lay 
threads quite straight until all are ravelled out, then 
place at end of stick and let babies twist the wool 
or cotton round and round. ''Tying" will probably 
be beyond them. 

(b) Dolls.—Long ravelling threads сай be doubled 
over, and tied, round with wool or cotton so as to 
make little dolls. 

(c) Mats.—Can be made by drawing threads from 
the outside edges and leaving the middle whole. 
The threads drawn out can be rolled into a tiny ball 
to represent “ Pussy оп the Mat." 

(d) Combs.—If a long narrow piece be given out, 
preferably with a selvage along one long side, threads 
can be drawn out nearly to the selvage, thus repre- 
senting a comb. 

(е) Nests.— Threads can be laid together in shape 
ofanest. Other simple objects can be thought out 
by the ingenious teacher, but,it is important to . 
atfempt only what can be done by the children 
. themselves. : 
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g.—Ravelling “ Mixture” Exercises, 


o 


After each lesson the fhreads ravelled, unless made 
up into objects, should be casefully stored, new boxes 
being given out for each exercise. > Ж 

(а) The “mixed” collection can then be brought 
out and distributed in little htaps for a special 
exercise, e.g., let babies fold a square of paper in 
halves, lay the threads inside, then fold over the 
edges all round to make little dolls’ cushions, pillows, 
or beds, or қ 

(0) The whole term’s ravelling сап be saved and 
made by teacher into a cushion for tired babies to 
sleep on. 

It will thus be seen that even ravelling has its, 
place in providing progressive exercises in colour 
training, sense of form and direction and in objective 
interest, The important thing is, as in all occupa- 
tional work, to see that each exercise represents 
some definite progressive step in intelligence, lan- 
guage training, and interest. The exercises given 
are merely suggestive, teachers selecting, of course, 
at will, according to the age and capacity of their 
children. If these are wisely selected and varied, it 
will be found that ravelling is a fruitful and inter- 
esting, as well as restful, occupation. 


V.—Paper Tearing and Paper Laying 


Paper work has always been popular with teachers 
and children, partly because paper is a simple material 
ready to hand and very cheap, and partly because it 
certainly does lend itself to many interesting appli- 
cations, Hence the long courses evolved in paper 
folding, paper cutting, paper twisting, and so on., 

Limitations of Por as a Material, for Expres- 

Sion Exercises.—It is most important, however, to 
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remember that much of the material commonly used 
in schools has very serious limitations, and it is wise, . 
therefore, to think out catefully how far any par- 
ticular material shall by applied, and to ‘remember 
that paper tearing has, perhaps, more limitations as 
an expression medium than any other form of paper 
work. е 

r. Paper Tearing is Suited only for Quite Small 
Children, and should not be continued a day beyond 
the stage at which children can easily and safely 
manipulate scissors, The inevitably rough edges 
made in ‘‘tearing” do not conduce to beauty and 
orderliness and care of property. This last point 
needs careful attention, as children must be carefully 

«guided in deciding when and why they may tear 
paper, and when not, 

2. Paper Tearing is Absolutely Unsuited to 
Nature. Objects, аз are, indeed, all occupations 
evolved from paper. The right. expression media 
for Nature forms are drawing, painting and model- 
ling, broadly speaking, and these are quite. sufficient 
for "expression" in Nature work. Paper flowers, 
whether torn, ‘or cut, or twisted in paper, are an 
abomination, unless, perhaps, here and there for 
decorative purposes. The houses of the poor, small 
and overcrowded as they are, and situated in the 
midst of smoke and dirt, teem with paper decora- 
tions, which are not only inappropriate and inartistic, 
but provide additional surfaces for the accumulation 
of dirt, It is, therefore, important to avoid occupa- 
tions in school which may have a disastrous appli- 
cation in the home. 

Paper laying provides an interesting variety of 

` exercises with the strips torn, similar, of course, to 
stick laying. General intelligefice, power of lan- 
, guage, etc., will be aimed at in each lesson, 
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GROUP 1,—PAPER TBARING FOR PILLOWS 
OR CUSHIONS. У 


Abparaius and Material 2 Sand tray ar large tin 
bowl. Any old, used, but clean Paper. A cushion 


> 

Introductory Chot.—Explain that we wish to fill 
the cushion or pillow for mother or for ourselves ; 
Paper is good for this, and costs so little money. 
We may tear old paper for this. Explain when and 
what not to tear, etc. This is very important, > 

Tearing.—Give one or Several pieces of paper, 
and let children tear in tiny pieces, placing each 
fragment in the bowl or tray—a most important 
lesson, 

Collecting.—One child goes round with the bag, 
each child emptying his bowl carefully into the bag, 
When full, teacher can sew it up, and the cushion 
will do for tired babies to lay their heads on in 


school. This forms a Soothing, restful Occupation 
for babies, done individually or in groups, 

5 
GROUP 2.—PAPER FOLDING AND TEARING 


FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 


(а) Lavatories.—This delicate but most important 
Point is too often overlooked. 
however, attention is being given to the matter, and 
babies may well be trained to help, An empty 
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» 
the tearing of books a righteous thing in the usual ` 
way) U. s 4 ра 

Let children fold and, then tear sheets into required 
size—*say, “ive or six inches square—laying each 
carefully and tidily one above the other. At the end 
of lesson a child “оша 50 round with the box or 
boxes and collect all pieces ready, 

(4) One packet of such Papers could be threaded 
together on.a string to hang over the sink, etc., for 
various occasions when mother wants an odd piece 
of“paper to rest a wet сар on, or wipe a specially 
greasy knife before putting it in the water, etc. 

‘© Spills.—Give out pieces of suitable paper— 

, &., the covered sheets of old letters, circulars, etc., 
or old paper, nat too thin, cut in seven or eight inch 

Squares. Let children fold into halves or quarters 

lengthways, according to size of paper, tear along 

the folds made, then fold each “oblong” into narrow 

“ spills,” to use instead of matches' where an open 

flame is available. This forms a useful and suitable 

occupation at home, and is specially useful in poor 

homes, and in war times ! 


GROUP IIL—PAPER FOLDING.—TEARING 
AND LAYING. 


Boxes.—Four inch squares of coloured pulp paper 
as used for paper folding. 

A.—1. Fold square in half, forming two oblongs. 
Chat on objects evolved—cover of book, sheet of 
Paper for letter. Placed on desk standing along 
with fold on top—a roof of a house, tunnel, etc. 

. 2. Tear along fold, forming two oblongs. Chats 
on qbjects formed—e.c., two ted towels, bedroom 
towels, curtains, etc. ` Ask children to make what 


„ ‘they can with their two Papers—e.c., two long boxes 


G 
° 
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or tall houses ; two long sheds for cows, or stables. 
Cross. ў э г ! 
How can I make a very long shed ? 

3. Fold and tear one oblong into hall, forming 
two squares, leaving other as before. We have now 
two small pieces and one long?one to play with. 
Call these boxes. How many long boxes? 

How many little ones? Which box can I put my 
pencils in? Which my pens? Which my beads? 
Which box should I put my watch in? Which my 
chain? Which my knife? “And fork? And spoon ? 
Which my money? (both). Which box shall 1 put 
myself in? Make them into a cross. Now, who 


can make one very big box? Who can make me a, 


very long box as we did before? 

4. Fold and tear both oblongs into halves, forming 
four squares of two inches each. 

(а) Who can make me a nice wall for Humpty 
Dumpty to sit ба? 

(0) Now, make Humpty Dumpty sitting on the 
wal. (Sing “Humpty Dumpty.") 

(0 Make a nice table with one big strong leg in 
the middle. 

(d) Make a nice cross. (Sing “Ride-a-Cock Horse 


to Banbury Cross.") 


Tell story, weaving in above objects. 

5. Call the four squares “handkerchiefs,” 

Fold each “handkerchief ” up—zé., into four, and 
lay neatly one on the other to put away in drawer. 

How many little handkerchiefs ? Why must we 


always have a handkerchief? Call them little dusters. 
Why have dusters ? 


B.—1. Fold аза tear square in half, as before ` 


forming two oblongs, then fold each gblong in'half, 
giving four narrow strips. , 2 


» 


` 
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Chat on objects еуоіуөй--ог story introducing 
them told to the group. e 1 

Make four lamp-posts, or tall posts standing up. 

Now таа four пісе long pencil boxes, 

Who can make a пісе big table? 

Now a chair? Who can make a chair with a 
slanting back for mother to sit in?* 

Now a picture frame. 

Roof of two houses, 

House with slanting roof, 

2 Fold as in last exercise, but using two squares 
of'differently coloured paper—e.g., опе red, one blue. 
Colour exercises can then be taken with the eight 
long strips, four red and four blue, e.9.:— 

“ (a) Make a blue table and a red опе, 

(b) Make a blüe chair and a red one. 

(c) Make a blue frame and a red one. 

(а) Place in rows alternating in colour—e.¢., one 
red post, one blue one, one red, one blue, and so on. 

(e) Flag with handle—blue square with red cross 
in middle, and red handle. ° 

С.—1. Diagopal Folds. Fold one square of 
paper in two diagonally = old lady’s shawl. 

Tear along the fold=two tents or roofs of two 
houses. 


VI.—* Reeds and Papers” Threading. 

General Note.—This occupation, often so mono- 
tonous and mechanical, can be made very interesting, 
educative, and progressive if the sequence and 
material are carefully varied and graduated, and 
children made to note each step. 

Materials and Apparatus.—Each box to have a 
fine boot lace, if possible, or a faigly long string of 
coarse strong thread, knotted with a bead at the end. 

(After each lesson the ends can be cut off, thus 
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preventing the loose “ гауеПу” ends which prompt 
children (о put threads in their moutks—a pernicious 
habit.) Fill box with papers’and reeds to he threaded. 
The one inch length of reed és best, and the papers 
will perhaps be cut and threaded on knitting needles 
by Grade II. suggested in course given above, thus 
providing the necessary holes. Children must be 
carefully trained not to drop paper on the floor, and 
to pick up any stray ones if dropped, * 


GROUP I.—CHAINS OF ONE COLOUR ов 
ONE SHAPE. 


I, Pulp paper, i.e., unglazed, coloured alike on 
both sides, so that the thread can go in at either side. 
Each box to be with chains of one colour and one 
shape only, e.., 1 reed, 1 paper. 

(a) Inch squares of red, of blue, of green, etc, 

(b) Oblongs*(2 by 1 inch) of red, of blue, etc, 

(c) Trigngles of white, blue, red, yellow, etc. 

(4) Round discs of white, blue, red, yellow, etc. 

2, Surface paper, Le, glazed, «oloured on one 
side only, white on the other, so that the thread 
must go in at the “Баск door” (the white side). 

Sequences as above, t.e., each chain consisting of 
vapers of one colour and one shape only, 


GROUP IL—CHAINS OF ALTERNATE 
COLOURS OR SHAPES. 


This marks a distinct advance, as the child has to 
remember and repeat the four stages, 1 reed 1 blue 


Paper, 1 reed т red paper, and so on. Various 


sequences сап be taken, e.g. :— 
1.—Colours Alternate, Shape Alike. 5 
a) т white, 1 blue square alternately. 


(0) т white, 1 red square alternately (c.f roses). ' = 


е 
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| (9 1 red, 1 blue squafe alternately (cf. Little . 
i Red Riding Hood and Little Boy Blue). 
| (d) 1 yellow, 1 green square alternately: 
(е) Abdve sequences ‘using oblongs, or triangles, 
or round discs instead of the squares. 
= - The sequence 1 «ей, 1 green could illustrate the 
signal lights as in Gift I. exercise. 
[ 2. Colours Alike, Shapes Alternate, 6.2, 
, (a) 1 blue, square, 1 blue circle alternately. 
үй (0) 1 red square, т red oblong alternately, 
| éc) т yellow oblong, 1 yellow triangle alternately. 
(а) т blue oblong, 1 blue triangle alternately, 
arid so on. 
1 3. Colours and Shapes, Both Alternate, 2-2 
' (а) 1 blue square, 1 red oblong alternately. 
| (0) т red square, 1 blue triangle alternately, and 
so on. 


GROUP III.—CHAINS OF ALTERNATE SIZES 
OF SIMILAR SHAPES, e.g, 
т. One small red square, one large red square, 
:2. One small®blue oblong, one large blue oblong, 
3. One small green triangle, one large green 
e triangle. 
4. One small pink circle, one large pink circle, 
and so on. 


GROUP IV.—CHAINS OF ALTERNATE 
SHADES OF SAME COLOUR. 


N.B.—Babies may in time learn to distinguish 
two shades of a colour, e.g. 
1. One dark red square, one light red. 
2. One dark green square, one fight green. 
3. Опе dark green oblong, one light green, and 
_/SO on. ‹ 
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GROUP V.—CHAINS, OF VARIED : SHAPES 
» ВОТ ОХЕ COLOUR. 


As chains are completed they could be efhptied 
(the papers and reeds) into a big bowl or box, and 
well shaken. А litle colour softing exercise could 
then be given. Give child a big boxful of 
"mixture," and let him thread all papers of one 
colour whatever the shape—thus, yellow Squares, 
oblongs, triangles, circles. 
GROUP VI.—CHAINS OF VARIED COLOURS 

BUT ONE SHAPE, 


As above, but picking out and threading all 


"squares," whatever the colour, or * oblongs," etc. 


VIL—Simple Paper Folding and Cutting, 


One table could be devoted to these exercises, 
with chats given to the group at table. 
(2 


A.—EASY CUTS FOR BABIES' CHAIN 
THREADING (see below). 


JMaterial.—Paper squares of four inches, scissors, 
knitting needle, sand tray if possible. 

г. Two-inch Squares.—(a) One Colour only,— 
“Now, children, cut some little paper ‘shapes’ for 
the babes to thread.” Little chat on paper given 
out, its general shape and colour. Fold our paper 
in half, side to side. Now cut along that line and 
our paper will be in 2 pieces (4 x 2). Now fold each 
of these in half, and we shall have some nice squares 
(2x2). How many ? 4 


Let children cut as many of these 2-inch squares, 


as they can in thé time. 
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, Thread them on а Knitting Needle.—One needle 
between each two children, or one or two children 
could go round with a knitting needle and gather 
up all the squares, carefully piercing the square in 
the middle with the needle. We have found this the 
most convenient method of storing paper for chains, 
and also for giving them out to the babies, whilst the 
needles pierce the necessary hole for threading. 

(0) Two Colours.—Children coufd be given paper 
of two colours, keeping each little heap separate, and 
filing them either on different needles or a different 
colour on eaclf half of the needle. 

The filled needles can be sent to the babies' room 
for them to thread. 

2. One-inch Squares.—Fold and cut the 4-inch 
square into four squares of 2 inches, then fold and 
cut each 2-inch square into four squares of 1 inch. 
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Thread these on knitting needles аз before—(a) 
One colour only; (5) Two or more, colours, as 
above. 2 ө A 

з. Oblongs.—Fold and cit athe four Squares of 
2 inches as before, then cut these in half long- 
ways, making oblongs of 2x 1. Thread these on 
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needle as before—(a) One colour only; (4) Two or 
more colours, as above. 

4. Triangle of 3-Cornered Papers.—Fold and 
Cut the 4 squares of 2 inches as before. Fold and 
cut these in halves again diagonally from “corner 
to corner" (not from ''side to side" 2s before), like 
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little tents or roofs, Thread these on needles as 
before—(a) One colour only; (b) Two or more 
colours, as above. 

hese simple and regular exercises will keep 
children employed for quite a number of lessons, 
and are therefore specially useful “ оп occasions” 
when they have to be left to themselves. At the 
Same time, they train children to be careful and 


accurate, and also, in this case, to help teacher and 
the babies. 
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9. Girdles: Бод eachhonr-inch square into four 
(like a pee es), Lay a halfpenny or penny, 
or similar or larger gardboard coin оп, the folded 
squase ; ‘mark round with pencil, and then cut round 
the line. Thread off knitting needles as before for 
use of teacher in4babies room. It is better not to 
cut the folded paper, as loose “squares аге apt to 
“slip ” about and so spoil the circle. 

Sequences of Chains can be varied thus :— 

(a) Circles of 1 colour and т size. 


. ( » 2 colours alternately. 
1 (5) 5, 2 sizes di 
(8) (ну 3 sizes in rotation. 


B.—VARIED CUTS REPRESENTING 
OBJECTS. 


(a) “ Ring-a-I€ing-a-Roses."—Interesting objects 
can be cut by folding long strips of paper, eg., wall 
paper patterns, into eight or ten oblong folds, and 
cutting through the whole folds the simple half- 
shape of a human figure (a). Opened out these re- 
present rows of dollies or children (0), and if pinned 
together at the ends so as to form a ring will repre- 
sent ‘‘ Ring-a-ring-a-roses," or the two rows cut by 
two children can represent “Here we come gathering 
nuts in May.” 


C.—CUTTING OF PATTERNS. 


Children will enjoy cutting out patterns from 
folded papers, e.g.:— 

I. Fold 4-inch square into four like a handkerchief, 
then fold creases across both ways again, and “pink” 
out tiny triangles at (a). Ofened out a pretty 
pattern appears. 
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2. Fold and cut as above. Cut off thé four cor- 
ners in addition $), anda new patterh will appear. 
3. Fold the square into fqar, as above, fut down 
larger triangles at (0), extending from half way be- 
tween middles and ends to middle of inner folds. 
It is unwise to giveamany of these exercises formally, 
as they can be only dictated exercises, but children 
will enjoy making experimental cuts on their own 
initiative. 2 
D,—CUTTING ROUND PICTURES, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. 


This is, of course, the simplest and most natural 
of all paper cutting, and, being well known, scarcely 
needs mention. For objective teaching the exercise 
is most valuable, as chats can be made about the 
objects cut, whilst Moral teaching can be cultivated 
if the pictures аге pasted into scrap books and given 
to hospitals,or the babies’ room—or sick children 
absent from school. 

Very elaborate or detailed geonittrical paper 
cutting is beyond the capacity of young children, 
and the above and similar exercises would seem to 
represent as much as is possible before objective 
toymaking begins. 
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“The Teacher's Book of . 
Individual Occupations 


* A most interesting and original series of 
і varied exercises in Reading, Number, 
Writing, Drawiñg and varied occupations, 
based on the Montessori ideal of individual 
work. This book will enable Teachers 
to make wise use of the individual method 
without expensive apparatus, and to culti- 


vate deft handling and initiative. 


Price 28. net. 28. 3d. post free. 


. 


5 
EVANS BROTHERS, Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Teacher Bock’ > 
of Word Building ` 


À Course of Rhymes and simple Reading 
Exercises. Groups of words are presented 
by stories which introduce the various 
words of the group studied, and the 
children supply the missing words from 
the context. Many stories are in rhyme, 


and practice reading work is also included. 


ы 


Price 2]- net. 2s. 34. post free. 


EVANS BROTHERS, Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, УС. 1. 
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iid The TéacKer’s Book of 


‘Language Exercises 


Thi book provides a systematic course of 
simple exercises to be taken with the 
children preparatory to primer work. 
The scheme is entirely new and contains 
many original features, and the teacher 
who uses the book will find that her 
pupils make rapid progress when they 
are troduced to the Reading-Sheet 
and the class Reader. 


Price 2]- net. 2s. 3d. post free. 


EVANS BROTHERS, Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Square, &ondon, У.С. 1. 
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The Teacher Воск" - 
> 2 J- 4 
of Number “Lessons : 
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Lessons and Exercises resulting from actual 
tests. "Тһе book provides a sound basis 


for all future Arithmetic, Measuring 


Exercises and Money Problems are also 
included. From this book Teachers can w 
frame thany different schemes of work and 


impart to them their own individuality. 


Price 2]- net. 2s. За, post free. 


EVANS BROTHERS, Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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IMAGINATIVE ` 
ÜDRAWING — 


(Companion Volume do the Famous “ Book of School 
Colour Work.") 
$ 2 
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е 
HOW ТО ТЕАСН ILLUSTRATIVE AND IMAGINA- 
TIVE DRAWING, AND TO DESIGN SCENERY FOR 
SCHOOL CONCERTS, ETC. 


To: be able to illustrate a story or a poem is a very great 
„ acquisition to any teacher, and particularly so to a teacher 
in a junior schol. Very few teachers possess this power ; 
and it is the object of this book to show that all can 
possess it to a reasonable and useful degree, though they 
may not be able to excel. It is thoroughly understood 
that teachers are not necessarily artists, and in asking 
them to go through this short course of illustrative work, 
only very modest results are expected. From practical 


experience the Author has no hesitation in Saying that if | 


any teacher will patiently work through the examples 
given, he or she will be able to make a very passable 
illustration for any subject ог story. The studies in this 
volume are a small part of a series of lessons given by the 
writer to his students in large classes of teachers for 
modern school drawing. They have been appreciated, 
and many teachers who would otherwise have been afraid 
even to attempt such a thing, have found themselves able 
to illustrate a fable or nursery story. 


“Imaginative Drawing ” is strongly bound in a most artistic cover with 
special colour design ; convenient in size dad printed on fine art paper. 


“Price, 2/6 net; 2/10 post free. 
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ACTION’ SONGS) 


AND 


SONG. DANCES 


Would you like to have a charming selection of Action Songs 
and Song Dances for Infants, as well as some for older 
scholars? All the songs in “The Book of Action Songs and 
Song Dances” are set to delightful music, with an irresistible 
swing and “go,” and are written by specially talented 
teachers, who know just what is wanted bysschools, 


The following are some of the contents :—(1) A taking little 
song for tiny children; (2) A song dance full of poetic 
imagery and charm; (3) An amusing sketch of railway 
travel; (4) A, stirring Song of the opening year; (5) A 
melodious song dance instinct with poetic fancy; (6) A 
bright pictnre of market day; (7) A eulogy. of our winter 
friends; (8) A rhythmical scene of rustic life; (9) A 
picturesque outline of the farmer’s life; (10) Song dance 
for children 5 to 7 years of age; (11) A cradle song for 
dolly's bedtime ; (12) A breezy reminiscence of the holi- 
days; (13) A delightful song dance, suitable for the con- 
cluding item of a concert programme. 


“The Book of Action Songs and Song Dances” js uniform in 


style and binding with “The Book of the School Concert. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, Post Free 25. 104. 
9 . 
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EVANS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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1] HE Bdok c OF THE, 
SÉHOOL, CONCERT 


What are the best songs, TIRE "OC M recitations for the School 
Concert? Where can Í obtaie them 2 How can I 
make my School Concert a popular and memorable 
success ? а 


Ёл. answer to these oft-repeated questions will be found 

“The First Book of the School Concert, ” “The 
Second Book of the School Concert," and “The 
Third Book of the School Concert,” vindi contain a 
unique collection of original items specially planned so 
as to relieve the School Concert organiser of a load of 
anxiety. 


These remarkable volumes are invaluable to teachers 
who desire to have at their fihgers ends all the 
innumerable details connected with conducting 
rehearsals, planning costumes, arranging the stage and 
setting, giving variety and effect to the programme, etc. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE SCHOOL 


CONCERT 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Post Free 2s, 10d. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF THE SCHOOL 
CONCERT 
Price 2s. 64. net. Post Free 2s. 10d. 
THE THIRD BOOK OF THE SCHOOL 
CONCERT 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Post Free 2s. 104. 


EVANS BROTHERS, Ltd., "entesa square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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THE ТЕАОНЕД 5 
WORLD’. ? 


FOR INFANTS’ TEACHERS 


All Teachers of Infants will find in “The Teacher's 
World” invaluable help and guidance. ‘Each week’s 
issue contains new ideas in Handwork, Aids to. Read- 
ing, Language Training, Nature Lessons, Finger Plays, 
and the best Poems, Stories and Pictures for little 
children. Each month there appears @ special Infants’ 
School Supplement, representing the most successful 
attempt yet made to meet the requirements of Infants’ 
Teachers, М 

“The Teachers World” also contains articles and 
literary pages, which are of personc? interest to all 
Teachers. The regular educational features are con- 
tributed by teaching experts, and include Nature Study, 
Colour : Work, Revised Suggestions, Geography, the 
Week's Pictures, Friday Afternoon Stories, the 
Day’s Difficulties, etc. Once a month “The 
Teacher's World” includes a special Literary Supple- _ 
ment. 


Price 2d. Weekly, From all Newsagents. : 
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Montague House, Russell Square, London: W.C. 1. 
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